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THE REJECTIONS OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


W modern writers reveal a more consistent intellectual 
development than Ernest Hemingway. In both his themes 
and the meaning he has found in them he has moved steadily 
and even logically from the earliest work of In Our Time to the 
significant orientation of Tue Firrn Cotumn. The logic of this 
development has for the most part remained unnoticed by critics 
who have failed to realize that Hemingway, far from being a 
child of nature, is in fact an intellectual. They have presented 
him, consequently, as a sort of savage endowed with style, gifted 
but brainless, and the angry darts of Tue Sun Atso Rises as those 
of an enfant terrible planting them with deadly but unconscious 
naiveté, a child lisping in banderillos for the banderillos came. 
During the last few years, especially, there has been an entire 
chorus depreciating Hemingway’s understanding. Raised first 
among the more serious reviews, the cry was swelled by emula- 
tive pipings from even the daily book-gossipers; it reached a 
climax of comic fatuity in the solemn judgment of one of these 
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that “as a thinking being he has a very great deal to learn.” 
Sometimes by dogma, sometimes by derision, Hemingway’s claims 
to everything except a kind of instinctive flair for writing have 
been denied and the logical integrity of his work misunderstood. 
It would be persuasive but it would be an error to seek the roots 
of these misjudgments in political feeling. They already existed 
in germ long before Hemingway ever fought for loyalist Spain, 
long before he had any politics except the rejection of politics; 
and even now they may be uncovered in journals of every shade of 
opinion. The reasons lie rather, I believe, in the fact that Hem- 
ingway is an intellectual who has renounced intellectualism. 

Writers in our time may safely attack almost all things, save 
only the intellectual and his values. They may sneer at Main 
Street and howl against Wall Street, they may mutter darkly 
against the perfection of the Constitution, they may even snipe 
at the outworks of learning and science. But let a writer defame 
the holy of holies, intellectualism itself, and he is torn to shreds 
by all the feline tongues of the intelligentsia, male and female 
together. Aldous Huxley, to be sure, impaled them upon the 
sharpened stakes of satire and escaped untorn—at least, until 
his current phase pacifist mysticism—but largely because his 
very attack implied an altitude of brow so much loftier than 
even high-browism as to reaffirm its essential values. Heming- 
way, however, like D. H. Lawrence, has quarreled, although not 
so fundamentally and all-inclusively, with the root-assumptions of 
bohemian-aesthetic intellectualism. And like Lawrence he has 
been derided as a sort of modern Heidelberg Man, incapable of 
understanding the things he despised. 

Hemingway is himself partly responsible for these misap- 
prehensions. He has sympathetically portrayed simple and ig- 
norant people: prizefighters, matadors, boys, jockeys, whores, 
bartenders, waiters. He has savagely mauled the futile crew of 
post-War expatriates and perverts and pseudo-literary sophisti- 
oates, the wealthy and the idle and the vicious, drifting from bar 
to brothel in Paris, Madrid, New York, and Florida. A skilled 
amateur boxer, he has almost paraded a rather fractious muscular 
virility and laid himself open to a good deal of kidding about hair 
on the chest, to which he has responded with an angry and humor- 
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less bellicosity. He has breathed a lot of fiery sentiments about 
bulls, blood, and death, and a good deal of truculence about his 
fellow-craftsmen. 

None of these facts, however, really makes Hemingway the 
chest-pounding atavism of the caricatures. Neither brawn nor the 
scorn of bad writers implies absence of brain. It is rather simple- 
minded to assume that only the simple-minded can sympathize 
with or understand the simple. It is rather worse than that to 
read Hemingway’s satire on sophistication as the howl of a savage 
against what he cannot comprehend. 

If Hemingway rejected obvious subtlety and repudiated high- 
browism he rejected them not through incapacity but comprehen- 
sion, rejected them in a way because rejection has been the 
principle of his intellectual growth. Indeed, Hemingway’s de- 
velopment as a writer has been almost dialectical: thesis followed 
by rejecting antithesis, the resolving synthesis fusing the values 
of its predecessors, and then being rejected in turn as Heming- 
way worked through its flaws. Its stages should be sufficient to 
refute those critics who find in his career “evidence of no mental 
growth whatever”. 


II 


In Our Time is marked by the obvious influence of Sherwood 
Anderson. It contains stories about tramps and ex-prizefighters, 
Indians and lumberjacks, Nick Adams making fumbling and 
adolescent discoveries in sex and drinking, the son of an aging 
jockey (in “My Old Man”) wounded and bewildered by the re- 
velation that his father was crooked. And the idiom also holds 
an echo of the medium in which Anderson reflected his own naive 
and nebulous wanderings through a mysteriously complicated 
world. 

But even here Hemingway was never merely the disciple of 
Anderson. The stories with Anderson-figures are alternated with 
chapters portraying the suffering and brutality of war, the shooting 
of stickup men by the police, matadors bungling a difficult kill and 
being mobbed by a jeering crowd, a killer being hanged. And 
both groups are tied together, not by the vague and puzzled 
mysticism of Anderson, but by a sensitive awareness of cruelty: 
the blind cruelty of nature or sexual instinct or physical break- 
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down reinforced by the active cruelty of man: a foreshadowing of 
Lieutenant Henry’s outcry against the universe in A FaREWELL To 
Arms. The simplicity of Hemingway’s style, moreover, is not the 
simplicity of Anderson, so little removed from childishness, but 
a simplicity that has passed through the sophisticated criticism 
of Gertrude Stein, the simplicity of an analytical mind that has 
deliberately rejected complexity as a method. It seems simple 
because it is stripped and transparent, but it is packed with 
cumulative suggestion revealing depth within depth that may be 
overlooked on a first reading. 

Nevertheless Hemingway had been influenced by Anderson; 
and he was sharply aware of the absurdities he had been skirting. 
In Tue Torrents or Sprinc he rejects Anderson, parodying his 
sex-mysticism and infantile symbolism with a burlesque as good- 
humored as it is hilarious. There are both wit and laughter in 
the way characters are always going “out into the night” until 
finally the black cook in the lunchwagon opines of yet another 
missing couple that “they must have gone out into the night”; 
and a ludicrous Andersonian veracity in that perky little bird 
whom the hero modestly keeps inside his shirt but exhibits to 
especially favored ladies. 

Meanwhile, with Tue Sun Atso Rises, he had rejected Ander- 
son’s yearning and frustrated characters for Jake’s disillusioned 
post-War friends. The naifs of In Our Time had dumbly suf- 
fered the cruelty and the pain; Jake and his friends have ex- 
hausted words, and after words the progressive violences of drink, 
sex, bullfights, drugs, and perversion. In the very same step, 
then, Hemingway rejects these wasters and idlers and lost intel- 
lectuals. If the adolescents and the pugs and the simple-minded 
and the illiterates didn’t have the answers, neither did the aes- 
thetes and the sophisticates in their dreary world of urban futility. 
Indeed the superiority lies with the simple and the brave, with 
Pedro Romero loving the risk of sharp death in the arena, and 
Manuel Garcia (in “The Undefeated,” from Men Witnout Wo- 
MEN), old, sick fighting in a style no longer understood by a public 
debauched with theatricality. These and the jockeys and pugs 
are better than the empty and decadent good-timers to whom they 
give a galvanic thrill. When Brett sends away Pedro Romero 
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the point is clear: the only decent gesture of which the sophisti- 
cated is capable is to go away and leave the simple uncorrupted. 

It is a mistake, of course, to think of Jake as a child of nature, 
the same mistake as thinking of Lieutenant Henry, in A Fare- 
WELL To Arms, in that way. Jake’s idiom is bare and unpretenti- 
ous, but the reason is that Jake is tired of all the big words, tired 
of society, tired of civilization. And Jake is afraid—like Henry 
again—of being betrayed by the tenderness he still has in him. 
He is full of the wisecracks of a man trying to masquerade as a 
hard guy: “I mistrust all frank and simple people,” he says of 
Robert Cohn, “especially when their stories hang together”; and, 
again, “he realized. . . that the fact of a woman caring for him and 
wanting to live with him was not simply a divine miracle.” Jake 
is in many ways a transparent mask for Hemingway himself, 
hating and disgusted with the characters of his story, and yet 
feeling an unhappy pity for them too. 

But if Jake has seen through the world of the aristocrats and 
the intellectuals, he has been no more impressed by the news- 
paper overlords for whose columns he turns out cablegrams cr 
the bankers and brokers who with them rule the modern world. 
His rejection is sharpened to universality by Hemingway’s next 
novel. In A Farewet To Arms it is society as a whole that is 
rejected, social responsibility, social concern. Lieutenant Henry 
is in the War, but his attitude toward it is purely that of a specta- 
tor, refusing to be involved. He is leading a private life as an 
isolated individual. Even personal relations, of any depth or 
intimacy, he avoids; he drinks with the officers and talks with the 
priest and visits the officers’ brothel, but all contacts he keeps, 
deliberately, on a superficial level. He has rejected the world. 

Such an attitude is possible only to a sensitive and reflective 
person. Henry is no naive barbarian. He was studying archi- 
tecture in Italy when the War began; he makes ironical remarks 
about sculptures and bronzes; his reflections and conversation con- 
tain allusions to Samuel Johnson, Saint Paul, Andrew Marvell. 
and Sir Thomas Wyatt. His flight from responsibility is the ulti- 
mate of the flight that Jake and Brett and Mike were trying to 
effect with drink and bullfights and sex. He is evading res- 
ponsibility and emotion, taking refuge in simple primary sensa- 
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tions. Successfully, so far as the War is concerned: “I was always 
embarrassed by the words sacred, glorious and sacrifice and the 
expression in vain. . . Abstract words, such as glory, honor, 
courage, or hallow were obscene beside the concrete names of 
villages, the number of roads, the names of rivers, the numbers 
of regiments and the dates.” 

It is hardly possible to miss the intensity here trying to mas- 
querade as a hardboiled indifference, endeavoring to shore itself 
against the immeasurable cruelty of things and the callous glib- 
ness of words. Even more than Jake, Henry is immuring himself 
in an ivory tower of trying not to feel. But an indifference pre- 
served in the face of such underlying emotion is precariously held. 
It breaks down upon his meeting with Catherine Barkley. 

“God knows I had not wanted to fall in love with her. I had 
not wanted to fall in love with any one.” Emotion has found an 
entering wedge, although Henry tries even now to draw a circle 
enclosing themselves alone. The world without is the enemy. 
“Because there’s only us two and in the world there’s all the rest 
of them,” Catherine says. “If anything comes between us we’re 
gone and they have us.” Henry deserts, he escapes to Switzerland 
with Catherine. He no longer even reads about the fighting. 
“I was going to forget the war. I had made a separate peace.” 
(So the dying boy in one of the interchapters of In Our Time 
whispers to his fatally wounded comrade, “You and me, we’ve 
made a separate peace.”) But momentarily Hemingway tries 
to ignore the implication that the only separate peace is in death. 
He will solve the problem of dealing with the world by taking 
refuge in individualism and isolated personal relationships and 
sensations. He too will make a separate peace. 

But the separate peace soon turns out to be impossible. Hem- 
ingway’s honesty and understanding will not allow him to pre- 
tend it is successful. Catherine undergoes a prolonged and pain- 
ful childbirth, and ultimately she dies. “You did not know what 
it was all about. You never had time to learn. They threw you 
in and told you the rules and the first time they caught you off 
base they killed you.” In the end, then, one could not be a candle- 
holder and look on. Life caught you up, willy-nilly, by your 
instincts, by your sensations, by your emotions, caught you in a 
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trap; and the better you were the harder it dealt with you. “If 
people bring so much courage to the world the world has to kill 
them to break them, so of course it kills them. . . . It kills the very 
good and the very gentle and the very brave impartially. If you 
are none of these you can be sure it will kill you too but there will 
be no special hurry.” 

Such is the result of trying to reject society and reject responsi- 
bility. It seemed to lead back with intensified bitterness to the 
vision of cosmic cruelty underlying In Our Time. Life was only 
an endless abrasion and destruction, even more harsh to the in- 
telligent and the good than to all the others. To them it brings 
“only the remorseless devaluation of nature. . . which bears away 
of our great hopes, emotions, and ambitions only a few and soon 
disintegrating trifles.” The end of the road was blank dishearten- 
ment, despair for life and civilization and mankind. 


Ill 


A Fareweti to Arms was published in 1929, and its conclu- 
sions prolonged themselves from that time into 1933. It was 
the mood behind both the fantastic spleen of DEATH IN THE 
AFTERNOON and its heroic apotheosis of the matador. If death 
was all—searing and sudden or prolonged with humiliation—then 
courage was the only virtue. The courage of the bullfighter, no 
more useless than all other courage, was a self-sufficient value, 
daring and inflicting with grave and serene style the annihila- 
tion of death. The same mood dominated Winner Take Norsz- 
ING, whose stories are conceived in a cynicism that extends even 
to their handling, for though there are brilliant flashes of writing 
they are mainly so trivial and shoddy that they appear almost 
to have been flung out with a sneer of indifference. Dialectically, 
although with bitter emotional overtones, Hemingway had reached 
a stage equivalent to the skepticism of Descartes when he had 
brought himself to doubt everything except his own existence, 
a stage preparatory to a new departure. 

It lasted, however, through the composition of the first draft 
of To Have anp Have Nor. That version, Malcolm Cowley tells 
us in a review of the published volume, had been finished nearly 
a year before, and ended in “a mood of utter discouragement.” 
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Hemingway destroyed large parts of the manuscript after return- 
ing from Spain, and rewrote the end. In revising, Hemingway 
rejected all his previous rejections and thereby struggled through 
to affirmation. 

The plan of To Have anp Have Nor synthesizes both the 
themes and the characters of all his previous fictions. There are 
the sham artistic and literary cripples and luxurious idlers of Tue 
Sun Atso Rises, hollow joy-riders substituting appetite and im- 
pulse for conviction and ideals. There are the simple and the un- 
sophisticated of so many of the short stories, the reliefers, the ex- 
Service men roaring in the bars, the bouncers. There are the 
gentle and the brave, the fisherman Albert Tracy supporting a 


family of kids, Harry Morgan the tough guy on his own, devoted 


to and adored by his heavy and aging Marie. Harry Morgan 
presents as hard a surface to those outside as any of Hemingway’s 
gangster killers, but honesty, straightness, and courage lie under- 
neath. He is the man-against-the-world, the heroic individual, 
like the Garcias and Romeros in the daily risking of his life, the 
pitting of his wits against circumstance; like Lieutenant Henry 
in that he stands alone, fighting only for himself and his own, 
but unlike Henry in that his mood is not passive isolation but 
struggle. 

All three kinds of rejection that Hemingway has previously 
dealt with are thus posed in To Have anv Have Nor: the intelli- 
gent rejection of the merely biological plane of living, the sophisti- 
cated rejection of all responsibility except that of self-indulgence 
and having a good time, and the philosophic or heroic rejection 
of letting the world go its ways and standing for personal ties 
alone. The simple and the ignorant, the instinctive and unreflec- 
tive, are always defeated in the end because they do not under- 
stand. Hemingway can respect and like them, as he always has; 
he sees that their strength is not enough. And yet their virtues 
are precisely what the sophisticated have lost: “The simplicity 
which is so large an element in a noble nature,” as Thucydides 
observed, “was laughed to death and vanished out of the world.” 
To the third way of rejection we shall presently return. 

Hemingway’s satire on the sophisticates and writers is bitterer 
than ever before. The fat bohemian tourists at Freddie’s bar, 
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Richard Gordon shoddily following the latest literary fashions 
by writing a novel about a strike in a garment factory, and leav- 
ing his Helen while he goes off to tea and fornication with a 
wealthy nymphomaniac whose husband looks on shadowily from 
the doorway, the homosexual musicians and yachtsmen, the wife 
of a drug-consuming movie director taking refuge in self-abuse 
while her lover is lost in drunken slumber: the illustrations mount 
to pure horror. 

The revulsion reaches its peak in Helen’s denunciation of Rich- 
ard and of love: “Love is all the dirty little tricks you taught me 
that you probably got out of some book. I’m through with you 
and I’m through with love. Your kind of picknose love. You 
writer.” And all the end of the book is full of desperation and 
doom, of suicide in the background, people taking “the long 
drop”, shooting themselves with automatics, “those admirable 
instruments. . . so well-designed to end the American dream when 
it becomes a nightmare.” But if there is horror, there is pity 
too: Professor McWalsey pitying Richard Gordon, Hemingway 
pitying his own characters, as McWalsey goes back to his bar 
saying, “I will now return to the anaesthetic I have used for seven- 
teen years and will not need much longer.” 

Against these spiritual failures we have the strength, tenderness, 
courages, ingenuity, and manhood of Harry Morgan. In him are 
fused the qualities of all those figures with whom Hemingway has 
formerly stood, and added to them, a heroic stature. But even 
heroic stature Hemingway finds insufficient; and in this last re- 
jection—and it is dejection, for all his admiration for Harry Mor- 
gan—Hemingway reaches a logical affirmation transcending nega- 
tion. 

The simple brave had fought, but they had never understood. 
Jake had been made a passive onlooker by a physical mutilation. 
Henry had seen and reflected and tried to stand aside, but had been 
caught, by his very humanity, within the trap. Morgan is almost 
as simple and nonreflective as Manuel Garcia, and, like him, he 
is undefeated because he is not broken. Like Jake and Henry, 
however, he has taken the measure of the world—not pessimisti- 
cally or philosophically, but almost without thinking about it, 
and gone through life standing alone, for himself, his wife, and 
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their girls. But unlike Henry, he fights the world; it is by trying 
to win a separate victory that he seeks a separate peace. 

And it is this very isolation, as Hemingway now perceives, that 
has ensured disaster. Harry Morgan does not know it, but the 
materially well-fed and voracious, riding prosperous, very vic- 
torious, and fighting for themselves alone as much as he, are in 
reality even more defeated. Hemingway has drawn together all 
his threads, and realized that it was the very core of his earlier 
positions, the separate peace, that needed to be rejected. Morgan 
sees the light before the end, while the light is fading from his 
eyes, and he does not blame the universe. He sees now that he 
has been beaten because he has tried to stand alone and fight 
alone “‘One man alone ain’t got. No man alone now.’ He 
stopped. ‘No matter how a man alone ain’t got no bloody. . . 
chance.’” “It had taken him a long while to get it out,” Hem- 
ingway concludes, “and it had taken him all his life to learn it.” 
But it is the logical climax of Hemingway’s development. It is 
true, as various critics have pointed out, that his counterpoint in 
To Have anv Have Nor is not entirely successful. He fails to 
bring his two worlds together. Harry Morgan and the sophisti- 
cates touch, but they do not intermingle. And Harry’s realization 
of the reason for his having had a hopeless struggle all his life is 
too sudden and too unprepared for. Nevertheless To Have anp 
Have Nor is a better book than almost any of the critics have 
allowed. The earlier chapters, both those where Morgan speaks 
for himself and those where Hemingway reveals him in action 
and dialogue, the fishing scenes, the chink smuggling, the warm, 
strong, and tender relation with Marie, are among the best writing 
Hemingway has ever done; they build up the picture of the man 
with an assurance and solidity that Hemingway has never excelled. 
And his bohemian wastrels and weaklings, mere sketches as all 
of them are save Richard and Helen Gordon, are more truly lost 
than any he has portrayed before. Seen with a bitter and mourn- 
ful pity, they are indeed the hollow men, wandering in despair 
or jerking galvanically through the mists of Hades, a gray world 
of doom. 

It is not they, however, who convey the tone of the book, but 
Harry Morgan, given the clue to victory even in the hour of de- 
feat. That tone is clarified and strengthened in what Hemingway 
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has written since. His recent play, THe Firra Cotumy, has not 
only a new vitality but a high-spirited sense of fun in the midst 
of seriousness that Hemingway had all but lost since Tue Tor- 
RENTS OF SprinG. The comic and still authentic hotel manager, 
with his fantastic English dialect, is only one example of this 
gaiety. “Is bright,” he defends the failings of the hotel electrician. 
“But the drink. Always the drink. Then rapidly the failing to 
concentrate on electricity.” And, explaining how furious is the 
weak-kneed Preston, whom Philip has kicked out of Dorothy’s 
room, at being supplanted, he adds, “Fills him with, how you 
call, jellishness.” 

The change bathes in a new light Hemingway’s former themes 
of death and love against the world. He still sees the courage to 
face death well, to be sure, as supremely heroic, but it is not 
death for death’s sake now, not death as a gesture, it is death for 
a cause. Philip says of the Lincoln Battalion, “It’s such a good 
battalion and it’s done such things that it would break your damn 
heart if I tried to tell you about it.” 

And romantic love, the nineteenth century dream, égoisme a 
deux, the love of Catherine and Henry that was an ivory tower 
against the world, is crumbling away; Hemingway refuses now 
to harmonize it into the tragic Liebestod of A FarEwe.. To Ars. 
There is a girl in the play “named Dorothy,” he says, “but her 
name might also have been nostalgia.” She has for Philip “the 
longest, smoothest, straightest legs in the world,” and he loves 
her in the night, but “the things of the night” which were all- 
embracing for Henry are not enough for Philip. They are a 
distraction from his real business in the world, gilded pitfalls for 
the warrior and nets of hair for the hunter. “Never believe what 
I say in the night,” he bursts out bitterly. “I lie like hell in the 
night.” 

Philip’s real business is voiced by his fellow-worker Max while 
bombs explode in the streets of Madrid to the scream of children 
and the yelping of mutilated dogs. “You do it for all men. You 
do it for the children. And sometimes you do it even for the 
dogs.” The same words speaks for Ernest Hemingway. “In 
going where you have to go, and doing what you have to do, and 
seeing what you have to see,” he says, “you dull and blunt the 
instrument you write with. But I would rather have it bent 
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and dulled and know I had to put it to the grindstone again and 
hammer it into shape and put a whetstone to it, and know that I 
had something to write about, than to have it bright and shining 
and nothing to say, or smooth and well-oiled in the closet, but 
unused.” 

Hemingway is no longer merely an inverted aesthete and intel- 
lectual. He has rejected his previous rejections, rejected a philo- 
sophy of atomic individualism and irresponsibility foregoing the 
world. He has rejected the ivory tower of a literary athleticism 
living for its own taut musculature alone. He has analyzed each 
of his own positions in turn, rejecting its weaknesses, embodying 
what in it was strong in a new synthesis of honorable emotion 
fortified by intellectual clarity. “Where I now go I go alone, or 
with others who go there for the same reasons I go.” He has 
fought his way out of defeatism. 

Those who might believe that this was no very great achieve- 
ment would be wrong. For the important thing about Heming- 
way is that he has earned his philosophy, that he has struggled to 
reach it, overcome the obstacles to attaining it. That is why 
Hemingway’s affirmation means more than the affirmation of a 
whole bandwagon of sociological novelists like Richard Gordon, 
whom Hemingway poses significantly in the middle of To Have 
anpD Have Nor. Such novelists have already tumbled off the 
bandwagon of Proustian subtlety or brightly glittering sophistica- 
tion to scramble on the bandwagon of fiction about strikes in gar- 
ment factories, and such novelists may, as likely as not, scramble 
into Jew-baiting tomorrow. Incapable of their facile leap, Hen- 
ingway has had to fight his way through to affirmation, fight in 
his blood and fight in his brain. He has earned the right to re- 
ject rejection. 

For the good, the gentle and the brave, he now tells us, if 
they do not try to stand alone and make a separate peace, defeat 
is not inevitable. His life-blood dripping into the bottom of the 
boat, Harry Morgan realized it at the end of his career. Philip 
Rawlings realized it in the blood and terror and tragedy and 
splendor even of a dying Madrid. Hemingway has realized it 
there too, and the realization may well be for him the very be- 
ginning of a new and more vital career. 
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DECENTRALIZATION OF RELIEF 


HAT is the greatest problem America faces in the decade 

she just has entered? Ten years ago there was firm faith 
in the permanence of success that sprang from industry and 
loyalty coupled with intelligence. Ours was the land of op- 
portunity. No college graduate with the elemental virtues could 
fail of employment on graduation. As a rule, poverty, except 
in certain backward regions and occupations, was considered the 
child of ignorance, incompetence or indolence, and was a problem 
for local charities. The loss of faith in the capacity of our peo- 
ple and in the assumption on which so much of our national 
life was based is a tragedy from which we may spend generations 
m recovery,—if, indeed, we may expect that life will ever agaip 
flow through the old channels. Our most pressing present need is 
to preserve the feeling of responsible citizenship. The question 
of Federal Relief is at the very core of this problem. 

I intend to make no partisan political plea here. There have 
been too many of those on both sides of the political fence. No 
decent American can endure the thought of our children, women, 
and men starving and dying of hardship. No one denies that 
jobs are scarce. No one denies that something should be done 
about it. No one ever remotely suggests—as the more violent 
partisans would have us believe—that we “should let them starve.” 

No political party in the United States has a copyright on 
Federal Relief. Hoover, a Republican, began it. Roosevelt, a 
Democrat, has continued it. There is no doubt that it was needed 
—and that it still is needed. It is the method of relief and not 
the fact, which sincere men in both Democratic and Republican 
Parties often question. Relief administered as first aid in an 
emergency is one thing; continued treatment by relief that is 
habit-forming is quite another. 

Thousands of individuals have developed the habit of looking 
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to the government to support them. This is the reverse of the old 
American spirit of self-reliance; the reverse of the philosophy of 
responsibility of the individual citizen to the government. The 
dangerous fallacy in it, of course, is that no government can sup- 
port its people. No government has resources of its own except 
as it draws them from its people. No government has strength 
except as its people back it by their confidence and their money. 

The extent to which it is becoming a habit to look to the 
government for an income rather than to individual initiative, 
is perhaps better demonstrated by the first-hand observations of 
all of us than by statistics. I know, for example, that there are 
communities in which it is extremely difficult now to hire a domestic 
servant. Employment agencies report that those who formerly 
became servants have gone on relief. Especially is this true in 
the borderlands of the South. In other communities I am told 
that house servants have nicely estimated the minimum hours 
they may work for wages and not lose their place on the relief 
rolls. Taxi drivers in New York City tell me that former regular 
drivers in considerable numbers are on relief five days a week, but 
retain their licenses and jump in on good days like Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays. Here they compete with drivers who have 
worked all week, and skim the cream. With this, plus what they 
get from the Government, they are well satisfied not to look for a 
full-time job of hard work. 

I am sure all of us could multiply instances like those from 
our own localities. Most of us have heard in our districts of 
certain individuals who should be receiving relief who are not 
receiving it. And most of us have heard of individuals who are 
receiving it who should not be. 


II 


To supplement these first hand reports of how relief is actually 
working, we can look at figures and statistics, which come in 
sizes a little hard to grasp. Between January, 1933, and June, 
1939, the total of all public assistance plus the earnings of per- 
sons employed in the various Federal relief works in the United 
States was 17 billion 868 million dollars. This included projects 
operated by WPA, the CCC, other Federal work and construction 
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projects with relief as their prime motive, and general relief 
totalling 5 billion; in addition to special types of public assistance 
such as aid to the aged, to children, and the blind. In March, 
1938, the Works Progress Administration states, 6 million 538 
thousand households, representing a total of more than 20 million 
individuals, received relief, work program employment, or relief 
employment. 

The only way in which such an amount of dependence by citi- 
zens upon the government could have been justified was as an 
emergency measure—to promote an economic readjustment that 
would put these persons back into self-sustaining jobs. And 
yet, according to the National Industrial Conference Board, 1939 
opened with more than 10 million unemployed in the United 
States. Last autumn there were more than 8 million unemployed. 
This 8 million, with which we approached 1940, was over 4 million 
more than were unemployed in 1930; as many as were unem- 
ployed in 1931; and 2 million more than the low point of 6 mil- 
lion unemployed reached briefly in 1937 before unemployment 
jumped up to more than 9% million again in 1938. 

Official figures are not available for the totals of unemploy- 
ment and the number on relief as of today. WPA, one of the 
major relief agencies, was carrying approximately 2 million 200 
thousand persons on its rolls early this year and looking forward 
to a peak of 2 million 400 thousand. This was a million persons 
less than last year, the WPA funds for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940, having been cut to 1 billion 477 million dollars 
from its aggregate of 2 billion 250 million of the year before. 

We may admit that the National Administration is trying 
sincerely to meet the magnitude of its problems, while we ques- 
tion whether its huge relief expenditures actually create jobs. We 
certainly cannot be accused of “wanting to let them starve”, when 
we emphasize that every precaution should be taken against the 
creation of a staggering permanent relief roll. 

Many of us who feel this way, including Democrats as well as 
Republicans, believe that relief is being offered and administered 
in a way that really encourages its continuance and encourages 
citizens to rely on it. There is a psychological atrophy of that fine 
self-reliance once the outstanding attribute of American character. 

We find, first, that it is most unfortunately mixed up with the 
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wide-spread notion of “spending” our way to prosperity. Un- 
thinking recipients of government support easily slip into the 
idea that they are doing the country a positive service by taking 
the money and putting it back into circulation quickly. 

Grace Adams, in Harper’s Macazine for October, 1938, cites 
H examples of how relief work reverses old fashioned virtues in 
. fitting itself with inflexible rules formulated for a vast organiza- 
F tion, rather than the individual. She asserts that clock-watching, 
li in the “white collar’ WPA group at least, is not a minor vice, 
but a routine requirement. If a project worker was 55 minutes 
late in arriving for work, she reported, the worst that could 
happen was the loss of one hour’s pay. But if he was five minutes 
late in leaving work, he was subject to instant dismissal. 

The late Ralph M. Easley, of the National Civic Federation, 
announced that he had definite proof that only 21 percent of 
those employed on the Federal Writers Project in New York 
City at one time had ever written for a living or seen a line of 
their own in print. On the other hand, Grace Adams writes in 
Harper’s Macazine, when this same project went into operation 
in 1935 a widely known writer of light verse and children’s 
stories was not permitted to join it because two months before she 
had stated she could use a typewriter well. Whereupon she had 
been classified irrevocably as a clerk. 

It is easy to see why people like that woman would look upon 
their WPA jobs as an emergency, to tide them over until they can 
take the place in the main stream of life which their training, 
ambition, and self-respect has led them to expect. It is equally 
easy to see why others would want to make their WPA job last 
as long as possible, and make no real effort to get a regular job. 
The second reason why some of us fear relief may become 
permanent is that private enterprise cannot create jobs to absorb 
i these people on relief while mounting taxes and uncertainty dis- 
courage business expansion. Comparatively few new industries 
: are being founded today. The banks are full of idle deposits. 
Commercial loans are only about half what they were in 1929. 
The campaign to stimulate new building has lagged, despite the 
; money the Government has poured into it. Private capital is 
seeking refuge in tax exempt bonds and securities with a low 
yield that are considered best able to withstand economic shocks. 
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Undoubtedly many complex factors have more or less influence 
in bringing about this situation, but we do not have to seek far 
for the most basic explanation. It is that business does not have 
the optimistic confidence it formerly had, because it knows that 
this spending will have to be repaid. “However gradual may be 
the growth of confidence that of credit requires still more time to 
arrive at maturity.” 

For the eight years ending July 1, 1941 if we include the present 
Treasury estimates for 1940 and 41—it will have cost us 66 bil- 
lion dollars to run our Government. That is the amount the 
Government cost us through all its first 131 years, under 28 Presi- 
dents from Washington through the administration of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Great numbers of sincere Americans of both parties believe 
that relief schemes and huge spending on other Government 
fronts are endangering our country’s future. They believe that 
relief on such a scale can be turned into a political weapon, with 
the “outs” bidding against the “ins” for the vote of the tremendous 
number of persons to whom dependence upon the Government 
has become a career. They believe it is impossible to keep reci- 
pients of relief from being “politically grateful” to an extent 
that influences their opinions. And, beyond this merely passive 
gratitude, they believe that there have been many cases of active 
pressure put upon the recipients of relief. In an era of prodigal 
expense it has been said that nearly every “expense” votes. When 
the percentage of voting unemployed in a democracy goes beyond 
a certain point, the power to return to the old self-sustaining basis 
may have been lost. America will have ceased to be the land 
of opportunity unless it can be relieved from Relief. 

In a worthy attempt to prevent the use of relief in the coercion 
of voters, Senator Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico, a Democrat, 
introduced a bill establishing rigid safeguards. Among many 
provisions too detailed to cite here, it makes it unlawful for any- 
one, directly, or indirectly, to promise work, compensation, o1 
other benefit provided for or made possible by an act of Congress 
to anyone as a reward for political activity. It applies the same 
rule to persons who deprive or threaten to deprive anyone of these 
benefits for political activity, and it extends the language of the 
bill to cover nominating contests as well as elections. 
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The Hatch Bill was signed by President Roosevelt last August, 
and has yet to have its first major test. It will be a great step 
forward if it lives up to expectations, for plain-spoken Senator 
Hatch was not exaggerating when he said: “If we build up a 
system by which we can use funds from the public treasury to 
control the votes of the people of the nation. . . democracy in 
America is dead.” 

But this bill cannot allay the growing conviction among the 
people who are paying for relief that it is extravagantly, awk- 
wardly—and often unjustly—administered. 

Only once in our history had we a situation in which our 
Federal Government directly touched the lives of people in every 
city and hamlet and on the farms in a matter affecting their daily 
lives as much as relief does. This was in the administration of 
the Selective Service Act in 1917 and 1918. 

A very great American, Newton D. Baker, who was Secretary 


of War then, has said: 

I doubt whether all the histories that can be written will 
ever convey to the generations who must learn of the war 
by reading about it, the unity of purpose and the fineness of 
spirit which our great American Democracy developed in that 
crisis. Only those who lived in its light and felt its strength 
about them can ever know the full intoxication of being an 
American when America is at her very best. 

There could be no opportunity more inspiring—and there could 
hardly be a task more difficult—than to rekindle in American 
hearts the fires that burned more than twenty years ago and use 
them for another purpose requiring a national unity no less com- 


plete. 
III 


I suggest that we consider the smooth functioning and the great 
success of that act for a constructive plan as to how relief should 
be handled. The problems of relief and of Selective Service are 
closely similar in that they both revolve around the family situa- 
tions, the capacity of individuals and their reputation in their 
own communities. 

Congress definitely decided to entrust the draft directly to the 
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people; to have it administered by men intimately acquainted 
with the lives and circumstances of their communities. : 

The 429 men who supervised the draft in Provost Marshal 
General Crowder’s office in Washington represented only 22 
hundredths of one percent of the total personnel of 198,117 who 
worked on the draft. It was decentralized immediately to the 
Governors of the States. Under the act the President appointed 
the members, but the actual selection was made by the Governors. 
Under the Governors the draft was decentralized further under 
district boards, and still further under local boards. On the 
average each of the district boards had thirty local boards in its 
jurisdiction and each of the local boards had an aggregate regis- 
tration of 5,000 men. Civic associations sometimes gave volun- 
teers assistance. 

Thus the local boards dealt with their friends and neighbors. 
They knew and were responsive to the man who came to them 
with an honest plea that he could not be spared from home be- 
cause of dependent relatives or work in a vital industry. They 
knew—or could easily find out—who the liars and the slackers 
were. General Crowder gives the true picture when he writes in 
his report that the local boards became welfare agencies to the 
deserving and sleuthhounds in tracking down those who were 
trying to evade their responsibility to their Government. 

He states further that with all the determination in America at 
that time to win the War, the Selective Service Act could not have 
been handled successfully in this country—with a formerly deep- 
seated prejudice against conscription—under a system controlled 
and supervised in every respect by one central office. 

Those who may consider relief a bigger task haven’t a complete 
conception of the magnitude of the undertaking involved in ad- 
ministering the draft. It enrolled for service more than 24 mil- 
lion men. It individually questioned and selected 2 million 800 
thousand, a million within 90 days; and had available for military 
duty 2 million more fighting men. It classified this multitude in 
order of its military importance; and also with full consideration 
of its industrial importance to preserve the full economic life of the 
nation when vital industries were pinched for workers. 

Except for the initial registration of June 5, 1917, the local 
boards had charge of the entire gamut of a hundred complex 
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processes from registration to the final call and entrainments. 
State headquarters, district boards, local boards, and all the others 
in the Selective Service organization, were deep in work until the 
day that the Armistice of 1918 brought them a rest. There are 
many hundreds of citizens still living who did work on the various 
Boards and are familiar with the entire process. It is safe to 
believe that there is not a county of our approximately 3,000 
in which members of these Boards do not survive. ; 

Those draft boards were sending men away from their families, 
many of them overseas, some of them to die. Yet there was a 
stirring conviction throughout the country that they were working 
well and justly. There never was a serious hint that the draft was 
handled for political advantage. There need be no serious hint 
that relief is so handled. 

Could not the question of national relief thus be piel 
through the governors of states, and on down to the counties, 
townships, municipalities, and neighborhoods within the muni- 
cipalities? In my youth the local community looked after the 
actual relief and care of those who could not get a job and those 
who were incompetent. The force of local opinion insured that 
help was neither neglected when deserved—nor bestowed when 
undeserved. 

In my opinion this relief problem is the most urgent one left 
to us, for its solution would automatically permit taxes to be 
lowered and business to take an upward swing. Then jobs could 
be created in private industry for those who sincerely want work 
and cannot find it now. 

I think that the force of local opinion—putting direct pressure 
on the shiftless who are running up tax-cost needlessly—is the 
only force that can meet this crisis. If we place the administration 
with neighbors, who know the applicant’s good points, his habits, 
and how he will use relief money if he gets it, the total outlay 
could be lowered at once and eventually the need for relief wouid 
disappear—except for the relatively small but ever present num- 
ber of the aged, the orphans, and the physically or mentally handi- 
capped. 

This consummation would bring returns that could not be meas- 
ured in dollars alone; returns greater than a business upturn in 
itself. It would stop the wasting of our citizens—some of them 
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ambitious and deserving, damaged because they cannot find em- 
ployment, some of them rusting in a growing habit of not 
wanting a job and of thinking the Government should support 
them without work. 

We have heard a great deal about soil erosion, but here is a 
problem bigger than that. We are threatened with an erosion of 
the moral fiber of American citizenship. 

There is only one hope for our national salvation. It is the 
restoration of public faith in the simple qualities of individual 
courage, self-respect, and self-reliance. That is the faith which 
made America great. 


| 


| 
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| DISSERTATIONS IN DESTRUCTIVE DESIGN 
I. Destructive Desicn 


The part unknown, the hidden inner self, 
balked, turned back, refused to greet the finish. 
The child was wild and glory quick was shelved: 
and there was nothing, nothing with compulsion, 
nothing with necessity—not 

the faintest glint shown about the self. 


Reasons couldn’t last; council was 

the answer—yes, that and only that. 

Listen for awhile, then to action: 

then to charge, closing eyes and sight. 

| No beauty to be seen, the horror blocked 
by eyelids; ears shut to the deadening sound. 


“Into your midst I come, bow before me. 
I am the unwanted, pity me. 

Voices all about in rejoicing 

welcome chains to forget the victim. 

The answer is recorded in the mind: 
the almighty, the eternal Mind.” 


A turning and a rush to storm the one 
speaking such, crying heresy. 

i A martyr’s cause concocted in the moment; 
now nothing but desire for death—and that 
before his eyes in multitudes. The mind 
must be restored! Destroy the Usurper! 


Death was final. Reason now released 
itself: man was free; time for growth. 

But another time to come, another 

God is encompassing their growth. 

As Time he will arise and still his victims: 
and this with no rejoicing and no laughter. 
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II. Deatu as Creative Desicn 


You misunderstand the implications: 
death is for the living, their creation. 

Into it is poured the ultimate sense 

of form—all design is centered in 

the act, the willing act, as death’s creation. 


And that creation being the last long 

stilling of the center of desire, brings 
no appeasement, denying love its attribute. . 
When the moment comes, undetermined . 
and unwanted, chaos is bludgeoned into form. . 


But the design is intricate, past 
the realm of reason, past the comprehension: 
design remains only in the mind 
as the act, the frightened struggling against death, 
leaving the mind nerveless, without desire. . 


Even to us, admitting the sense as longing, | 
there is the procession before burial; 
it is done in quiet, without resistance, | 
for our benefit as living—for | 
the purge of past regrets and final endings. 


Time’s shadow as platitude. Speak 

softly not to strike in combat, appease ‘i 
the private soul in dark seclusion; there 

is never reason in the mother—creative 

acts foreshadow greater energy 


in death’s creation, with the form of man 
undone, forced into another state 

to perish from the living as a force. 

The nucleus of reason is in state: 

pass and bow the head with resignation. 
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III. Merapnysicat Destruction 


Cheat the alchemist within his season— 
achieve through self-defeat annihilation— 
and words will flow, flow thick and faster 
through the brain, but bringing no relief 
from our futility. The thought remains 
encased. Be dubious of the private use. 


A self-destructive form, the hidden kernel— 
speak of spirit; let the soul release 

itself in joy; plant within the air, 

with no stability, the thought of future 
pleasures. This alone, this erudition 

is the answer. Method becomes defeat. 


To discuss beauty in the dance a life 

must of necessity be beauty. And never 
knowing action has a virtue, near 

the core of your position. Learn to speak 
while listening—the thought invites disaster. 
Welcome in the sinner to confession. 
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IV. Ecuo as Ruerorica, DestrucTIOn 


The style of being, in the circumstance, 
remains an echo of the former thought— 
and thus I remain the world 

of being and of human comprehension. 
Literature as such becomes a paean 

of past regrets—nostalgic rhetoric. 


Antithesis: becoming. Thesis: not 
known. Energy to dust and ashes; 
content within the answer, with no 
questions to remark upon—to air 
logic as the art of self destruction. 
Annihilate the principle as such. 


Echoes working in the brain, blurring 

all as one: chaos into form. 

This enclosure excretes stagnant air, 

and I am shoved past the point’s departure. 
A comma for a pause. Interrogation. 

What is left within the simple statement? 


Analysis: rhetoric must flow, 

must remain undefiled. Keep 

the mind as cloister: melody within 
melody, circle within circle, thought 
within thought. Echo as the being, 
rhetoric as the moment of becoming. 
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V. Question as Destruction 


State the question as an aspect of 
personal salvation: culture as 

a weapon used against itself to feed 

the army’s renegades, the masters of 
their craft. Another industry to place 

in this ordered realm of might and reason. 


To promote the organ implicit faith 

is needed in the self as a power: 

to rationalize beyond a future question 

as to food and shelter, brings about 

desire as escape into the inner 

self—leaving behind the thought as question. 


Redemption in the dubious sense, inflated 
to the last through Trinity. Dogma 

into dictum, into action: then 

destruction. This as the question, but 

still hidden, still the mask of self destruction. 
The world within breeds as always chaos. 


The duty of an age: the duty of 
the self to self. Question beyond statement. 
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FRICTION OF POWDER-PUFFS 


TaTIAN EsoTerRIcs 


extensional uncongealed, O unfeasible, 
including also the friction of powder-puffs 
—ALLEN Tare. 


OT many informed and discerning critics may agree with 
the remark of Mr. Ridley Wills in 1923 that Mr. Allen 
Tate “is a bright and snickering figure on a fictitious horizon of 
bathetic intimacy with the rugged outline of Parnassus”.’ The 
comment was obviously a jeu d’esprit and should be read in the 
context of the poetic dialectic which bound the contents of THe 
Gotpen Mean OruHer Poems in an audacious unity. Whether 
or not Mr. Tate is, as I should like him for present purposes to be 
considered, the greatest living poet, critic, novelist, and expounder 
of the metaphysical tradition in poetry, no one can dispute that his 
persistence in publication and the elevated remotenesses of his 
expressions have made his name known and his work tantalizing in 
the best circles here and abroad. As a preliminary effort to study 
the tremendous involutions of his intricate aesthetic, an analysis of 
his art discoverable in a little-known and rare publication (printed 
in 1923) may lay the outlines, subject to correction and extensive 
elaborations by others more expert in the esoterics, of what may 
prove in time to be a scholarly project of unpredictable dimen- 
sions and unintelligible profundities. 

Baffling scholarly difficulties besiege the savant who chances on 
this early work of Mr. Tate. I myself have seen only one copy 
and have never heard of any other. The one before me is owned 
by the Reverend Lyle Kilvington, M.A., Rector of the Episcopal 
Church in Cleveland, Tennessee. On the dedicatory page, after 
the note “Published in limited edition of two hundred copies of 


*Tue Gotpen Mean anv Orner Poems. Ridley Wills and Allen Tate. 
Nashville, Tennessee. 1923. Privately Printed? Page 31. 
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which this is No——’” the figure “1” is inserted in ink on the blank 
line. One must assume the correctness and honesty of this 
numeral. Before discussing the contents of the pamphlet, some 
bibliographical description is necessary. 

Thirty-two pages of print, enclosed in stiff-board covers, with 
the title, Tae Gotpen Mean anp Orner Poems, separated by 
a line between it and the names of the authors, Ridley Wills and 
Allen Tate, generally describes the pamphlet. The title page re- 
produces the cover page with the addition of a printer’s conven- 
tionalized decoration which resembles nothing except possibly a 
triple-wreathed and garlanded “T”. The pamphlet is copy- 
righted 1923 by “Ridley Wills and Allen Tate”. It is dedicated 
to The Fugitive and the dedicatory page has printed (?) signa- 
tures of the authors. Page 5 contains a “Preface” by Merrill 
Moore, dated March 5, 1923. Page 31 prints a facetious “Life of 
Allen Tate” by Ridley Wills; and page 32 prints a similarly 
facetious “Life of Ridley Wills” by Allen Tate. 

There is no table of contents. In lieu of one, I may insert here 
a list of the contents: 

Page 6 Contains Three Poems by Merrill Moore: (1) “To 
| R. W.”; (2) “To A. T.”; (3) “Panegyric to the Entity”. 

| The poems by the two authors follow like male-and-female 
creatures entering the ark and may be listed as follows: 


P 
“The Golden Mean” (to Allen Tate) by Ridley Wills .. "9 
“The Golden Mean” (to Ridley Wills) by Allen Tate.. 9 


| “Conflagration” (to Allen Tate) by Ridley Wills...... 10 
; “Conflagration” (to Ridley Wills) by Allen Tate...... II 


“The Chaste Land” (to Allen Tate) by Ridley Wills.... 12 
“The Chaste Land” (to Ridley Wills) by Allen Tate.... 13 


“Empathy” (to Allen Tate) by Ridley Wills.......... 14 
“Empathy” (to Ridley Wills) by Allen Tate.......... 14 
“Horatian Epode to the Not Impossible Duke of Malfi’” 
(Perhaps to Allen Tate) by Ridley Wills.......... 16 
“Tatian Episode to a Probable Duke of Malfi” (to Ridley 
“Impatience” (to Allen Tate) by Ridley Wills........ 18 
“Impatience” (to Ridley Wills) by Allen Tate........ 19 


: “In Defense of Suicide” (to Allen Tate) by Ridley Wills. 20 
: “In Defense of Suicide” (to Ridley Wills) by Allen Tate. 21 
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Pace 
“To the Moderns” (Especially to Allen Tate) by Ridley - 


ages) by. Bidley 24 
“To Ridley Wills. Stanzas Written in Circumspection. 
(Mr. Wills’ birthday, March 4, 1923, which Mr. 
Tate seizes as a time to remind you of his own 
genius (no author cited).....................000. 25 
“Tercets of the Triad” (to Ridley Wills) by Allen Tate.. 26 
“Tercets of the Triad” (to Allen Tate) by Ridley Wills.. 27 


“Oum” (to Allen Tate) by Ridley Wills.............. 28 
“Oum” (to Ridley Wills) by Allen Tate.............. 29 
“Tribachs” by Ridley Wills and Allen Tate (envoi to 
“Life of Allen Tate.” by Ridley Wills ................ 31 
“Life of Ridley Wills” by Allen Tate ................ 32 


So intimately connected is the esoteric with the absolute that 
criticism of poetry must confine itself only to those instances of 
verse which are not instantaneously decipherable: for intelligibility 
depends absolutely upon the patience and pliancy of the critic to 
make ambiguous what is apparently obvious; and to introduce the 
element of incongruity when the critic has something to say which 
requires retardation by quaint polysyllables. Though this is not 
precisely metaphysical, it can be made to conform to the Donne 
tradition in accordance with the critic’s fertility in inventiveness 
and to give the sanction of “the tradition” to what is awkwardly 
called “innovations”. The tradition is decently elastic to permit 
creative plasticities and stretchings because the tradition, logically, 
becomes tradition by the very act of making or calling it so. This 
involves the surreptitious revolution of the word: the resuscita- 
tion of scholastic “realism”: “the word” is the-thing-itself. Hence 
the justification in criticism, neo-Crocean style, of what has been 
looked at askance by the conventionalized in mind: the justifi- 
cation, that is, of “ipse dixits”. It becomes the objectification of 
the absolute. The criterion becomes metaphorical, denotatively 
denominated as “orthodoxy”; connotatively, contrariwise, as 
“autodoxy”. Its unimpeachable, imperial, noli-me-tangere quality 
becomes unassailably evident and simultaneously manifests the 


“To the Classicists” (Especially to Ridley Wills) by Allen 
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logical outcome of “if-I-say-something-it-must-be-true-because-I 
say-it”. It becomes an instrument of “metaphysical criticism” 
insofar as it is beyond criticism. except the criticism of insinuendo 
or “cosmic irony”, by being decisively metaphorical and not 
similical. 

Actually, then, we must look for the metaphorical in THe 

Gotpen Mean anp Oruer Poems which is entitative. But 
to regularize the entitative, the metaphorical must be contextu- 
ally interpreted. Mr. John Crowe Ransom initiated the mortu- 
arian rites for American Poetry in the first issue of The Fugi- 
tive by his “Epitaph” and in that issue, as well as in the 
issues immediately succeeding, the fugitive tradition fugitived: 
when a stem of the parent plant emerged in the pamphlet now be- 
ing considered. Two Fugitives, Ridley Wills and Allen Tate, fled 
from The Fugitive in THe Gotpen Mean anv OTHER Poems, ap- 
parently establishing themselves outside the oscillatory points 
which limited the fugitivism of those who remained within: like 
John Crowe Ransom, Donald Davidson, Merrill Moore, and Laura 
Riding. The action constituted a reaction to reaction and ulti- 
mately involved itself in Mr. Tate’s poetry and criticism as a re- 
action to Mr. Yeats’s doctrine of reaction against the “poetry of 
the Will”. 

By an infinite series of regressionary reactions against the poetry 
| of the Will, Mr. Tate’s poetry seems currently and at length to 
| manifest decidedly the effects of creative (if not arbitrary and 

sovereign) Will power: poetic Will resisting the Will to poetry. 
The ambiguity is not clarified by resorting to the easy device 
| of calling Mr. Tate’s total work Poetry of the Bill. (“Bill” here 
is too poetically ambiguous because, under the confusing effects of 
Mr. I. A. Richard’s and Mr. William Empson’s doctrines about 
the meaning of meaning, pastoral and heroic, “bill” connotes 
writing for a market, receiving a statement for one’s laundry, a 
woodpecker’s calcareo-silicious oral protuberance and the affec- 
tionate abbreviated appellation for the present critic.) Looting 
Tue Gotpen Mean anv Oruer Poems for the category of ab- 
solutist poetry devised by Mr. Tate, one seizes with avidity the 
useable polysyllable, “entitative”, on which Mr. Wills comments 
in an illuminating footnote on Page 10: “The flexibility of this 
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thaumaturgical word may be observed passim throughout these 
oems”. 
; “Entitative” is pleasantly ambiguous in this flighting between 
the innocent but former Shepherds of Nashville. Shall we call 
Mr. Wills the Corydon, and Mr. Tate the Thyrsis? Or does the 
pastoral reference suggest Mr. Wills as Phyllis to Mr. Tate’s 
Thyrsis, or Mr. Tate as Chloé to Mr. Wills’s Corydon? Definitely, 
Mr. Wills’s final couplet to “Conflagration” (p.10) is “poetry of 
the Will” (singular here for Mr. Wills, one being enough for 
the necessary ambiguity) : 

Cohabitative ends amount to goals 

And positivity negates the poles. 
The whole poem is “poetry of the Will” because it is reducible to 
intelligibility: its polysyllabic quality only superficially obscures 
its obvious meaning: the title, “Conflagration” is too obvious a 
metaphor, too swiftly interpretable into “Fire”, itself a trope for 
“Burning” (obviously, “burning Mr. Tate up” by a mockery 
of his priceless plenitude of semantic possibilities). Mr. Tate’s 
triumph in the entitative style may be contrasted: Compare his 


I think you should be accented on the penult 


in “Stanzas Written in Circumspection” (p. 25) which, carelessly 
read by one not groomed in the explication of the inexplicable, 
might be stated simply as “Mr. Ridley Wills, I should like to 
punch you on the nose”. But the penult of Ridley, when it is 
“accented”, gives the clue: which is what someone initiated into 
the mysteries like Mr. Ransom or Mr. Moore would understand, 
even if it might elude the normal reader. 

The necessity of reading THe Gotpen anp OrHer Poems 
as poetry and not as biography is discernible to anyone who can 
procure the volume. To decipher it into less Crocean modes of 
statement is to disturb the doctrine that a poem, or poetry, is in 
itself absolute without point of reference outside of itself. The 
nominalist reader of poetry is likely to be misled into carnal mis- 
chief if he undertakes to communicate in swiftly intelligible speech 
some of the converging possibilities of meaning to which the 
tandem-poems tend. Indeed, the possibility of a law-suit for 
breach of promise, if not meyhem itself, lurks for the unwary. 
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The most revealing utterance is by Mr. Allen Tate and is entitled 
“Oum” (defined in a footnote on page 28 as in part, “it does seem 
perfectly obvious that it [oum] is simply a mystical inversion of 
the word denoting the sound emitted by cows in moments of 
ecstasy, viz. MOO. . . . However, another theory may be sustained 
with equal cogency, that of a feline origin of the word (cf. Me- 
ow); and so the Authors, everywhere striving for the Golden 
Mean, propose this alternative view”): 

extensional uncongealed, O unfeasible, 

including also the friction, of powder-puffs, 
But over against this impossibly perfect couplet, unmatchable 
in revealing the acme of Tatian concepts of what-poetry-is, is 
the completely entitative “Tribachs” by the fused authors: 


Shh, shh, shh. 
Nschtsh, nschtsh, nschtsh 
* 


Tsch, tsch, tsch! 

Though Tue Gotpen Mean anv Oruer Poems was published 
in 1923 official notice by way of comment has been unfortunately 
delayed until now, 1940. The interval has been caused by the 
present critic’s “obtuseness” (as Mr. Donald Davidson once per- 
fectly described it) of what Mr. Tate (to say nothing of Mr. 
Wills) was writing about in verse or in prose. The retarded 

) deliverances of the Tatian style has its advantages: the necessity 

) of translating the ambiguous (if not the mobile vague) into one’s 
apperceptive mass has an effect of worrying one’s-self into a 
state of complete doubt concerning one’s state of sanity. Not until 
this state is secured does the profundity of the Tatian esoterics 
even begin to ferment: not until that fermentation begins can 
one be at all sure whether he knows what poetry is, or what tradi- 
tion is. It does produce an enviable humility in the presence of 
the Tatian universe which must give the maker of the Tatian pro- 
fundities an immense sense of his superiority and of the bases of 
the new sensibility. Even the most anti-Tatian or the mildest un- 
Tatian must consent to the Tatian estimate: 


I would enjoin that his [Mr. Wills’sJoccasion of congenitality is a somewhat 


subtle 
And fitting reminder of my own genius throughout the Nation. ( 
—\p. 25 
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P.S.—The custom of adding postscripts to criticism is not un- 
known to the Southern Crocean critics, especially favored by Mr. 
Tate and the SourHErN Review, even though the postscript may 
contradict or sufficiently modify the main views to achieve an 
actual, if not apparent, obliteration of all that has been said. If I 
myself (in my “obtuseness”) here conform to the custom, my rea- 
son is that, after having written what I have written, I feel a 

culiarly Tatian impulse to raise the query whether Mr. Tate and 

r. Wills really wrote the poems ascribed to them in Tue GoLtpen 
MEAN AND Oruer Poems. I have the suspicion that Mr. (now Dr.) 
Merrill Moore wrote the whole pamphlet: though I admit the sus- 
picion is based on nothing but my sovereign intuition and his Ta- 
tian mimicry in the three verses on page 6. To be completely Ta- 
tian I should here avoid any possibility of fallibility to error of in- 
terpretation, taste or judgment (to say nothing of facts) by in- 
dulging in the Tatian device of ipse dixits. Certainly, the Tatian 
criterion would permit the latitude of “it’s a tenable position”, 
even though erroneous. But if Dr. Merrill Moore were the sole 
begetter of every word in THe Gotpen Mean anv Oruer Poems, 
the further suspicion is raised; whether there really is a poet 
named Allen Tate: or, if it can be conclusively proved that there 
is a person so named, whether Dr. Merrill Moore is not the 
author of all his works. (This is a deliberate ambiguity.) By 
the convenient absolutism of seeing a poem qua poem, one sup- 
poses that it really does not matter whether Dr. Merrill Moore 
wrote all Mr. Tate’s works, that Mr. Tate wrote all Dr. Moore’s 
works, or that Merrill Moore is Allen Tate, or that Allen Tate 
is Merrill Moore. Tatian esoterics and eclectics direct attention 
to “the absolute” which is the poetry itself. And, I would sup- 
pose, that would be that! As “cosmic irony”, it is all very clear 
and simple. 


| 
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by Henri Peyre 
translated by Baucum Fulkerson 


THE INFLUENCE OF CONTEMPORARY 
FRENCH LITERATURE IN THE WORLD’ 


UR compatriots are readily alarmed by the proof periodic- 
ally reported by statisticians, journalists, and travellers: 
the French language is losing its former prestige; French books 
are no longer the only ones read in the Orient and in South Amer- 
ica, our literature is less relished than in the past. Certain it is, 
that the influence of our language and of our literature has ceased 
to be as universal and exclusive as it was in the eighteenth century. 
And no one expects French works to be the only ones read out- 
side of France, since we ourselves are making the most deter- 
mined effort to know and to love foreign books, to translate them 
into our language, to enrich ourselves by assimilating them. A 
brilliant school of students of comparative literature has formed 
at Paris, which has undertaken the task of reckoning, quite im- 
partially and with no intention of stinting, the extent of our debt 
to foreign literatures. We should thus like to banish all chauvin- 
ism; and, in all frankness, to ask ourselves if the influence exer- 
cised by our literature during the past thirty or forty years is less 
profound or less fecund than it was in the past—in the nineteenth 
century, for example. 


Such an inquiry invites us to a rapid tour of the literary horizon. 
Italy is in the first rank of countries which have known a vigor- 
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ous renascence of their national vigor since the war. But, accord- 
ing to a law which seems to be verified in the past by revolution- 
ary France, and by Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia to-day, the 
literature of these rejuvenated and “dynamic” countries remains 
conventional, whether declamatory, official, and conformist, or 
whether merely routine and backward. Recent Italian works en- 
joy only a mediocre prestige in Europe. The ones which are most 
appreciated (the analytic and humorous novels of Italo Svevo, 
the discouraging pictures of manners by Moravia, the Pirandel- 
lian subtleties, the poems of Ungaretti, and the criticism of Croce 
or of Borgese) are not by any means the most representative of 
New Italy and of her gospel of heroic action. By a strange para- 
dox, Italian literature, rooted in the soil and frequently regional- 
istic and in dialect, rarely seems to have been written for the great 
Italian public, for the true people, by authors who are of the 
people or who have remained close to them. It is the product 
of aesthetes, of professors, of critics; but it never escapes a certain 
coldness, even at moments when it is heated with declamation, 
with the need of persuading others as well as itself. Italian works, 
therefore, are not very widely read, either in Italy or in the rest 
of Europe. 

In contrast, and in spite of the striking success of the Russian 
novel and of certain English writers, French literature is still the 
one whose influence on Italy is the most widespread and the most 
profound, because it is the most easily assimilated. The “verism” 
of Mérimée has been the forerunner of Verga’s; our realists and 
naturalists attracted the Italians around the end of the last cen- 
tury at the same time that a certain French decadentism was help- 
ing the development of the exasperated romanticism and the 
morbid aestheticism of d’Annunzio. What the name of Victor 
Hugo meant to Carducci is well known. Marinetti, before be- 
coming one of the official literateurs of Fascist Italy, was primari- 
ly a writer of the French language. The group of the Ronda, 
after the war, preached a classicism which was half parnassien, 
and transposed to the other side of the Alps the attacks on Ro- 
manticism with which our compatriots had been concerned since 
1900. Valéry, Proust, Gide, attracted the young Italian writers 
after the war. Italian literature—perhaps gloriously, as the price 
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of its ambitious and almost ascetic search for the sublime, as 
Borgese will have it—has few writers of prose, and especially 
few novelists. It is natural that it should continue to look toward 
the country of Europe which possesses the richest succession of 
prose-artists. 

Spanish literature has always retained, with its best represent- 
atives, an earthy quality, a popular accent, a native vigor, which 
isolates it in Europe. Foreign influences, since Romanticism, 
have not exercised an uncontested tyranny over it. They have 
remained examples and stimulants. But it is chiefly to her neigh- 
bor on the other side of the Pyrenees that Spain has gone to seek 
lessons in technique and style. Blasco Ibafiez, like nearly all 
the European Realists of the end of the 19th century, had been 
dazzled by the prestige of Flaubert, of Maupassant, and especial- 
ly of Zola. Ramon Perez de Ayala is, on the contrary, an admirer 
of Stendhal, master of a supremely skillful technique, of a style 
sober and humoristic at the same time—a Stendhalian more full- 
blown than Beyle the Milanese, who would have united to Beyl- 
ism the best part of Don Qurxore and of Bouvarp et PécucuHet. 
Ramon Gomez de la Serna, who writes so intimately of Madrid, 
has not read in vain our eccentric poets and those amateurs of the 
“incongruous” which so many of our poets from Alfred Jarry to 
Max Jacob and our Surrealists, have been. Jose Ortega y Gasset, 
whose interest was first turned toward German philosophy, is 
none the less thoroughly familiar with our thinkers; his abstract 
and discouraged views on art and history sometimes remind one 
of Paul Valéry; and it is to liberal Frenchmen such as Royer- 
Collard and Guizot that he made his recent appeal, in order to 
correct the mistakes of a more and more brutal and boeotian dem- 
ocracy. Unamuno has proclaimed eloquently his admiration for 
Pascal’s tragic mysticism and, in general, his gratitude for certain 
lessone of France. Eugenio d’Ors, that Catalonian prophet of an 
over-subtle aestheticism, master of sparkling paradox, whose cun- 
ning and exasperating dialectic wins over the reader while it laughs 
up its sleeve at him, has turned toward Paris many times, toward 
our authors and our artists, whose lessons are familiar to him. 
He has proclaimed his debt to Cézanne; and he has taken his 
subtle vengeance on those whom he used to admire by baptising 
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them with the posthumous title of “baroques”—even if they were 
Poussin or Racine. It is known that Salvador de Madariaga, 
whose culture is at once French and English, is almost considered 
one of our own publicists and dialecticians. Finally, the profound 
influence exercised by our Parnassians and our Symbolists on the 
great modern poet of the Spanish language, Rubén Dario, has 
already furnished the subject of many studies and even doctors’ 
theses. While Spanish Romanticism had looked more readily to- 
wards Schiller or towards Byron, Spanish literature since 1880 
has been seduced again by the prestige of our Realistic novelists, 
of Verlaine, Rimbaud, the Symbolists, and recently—with the 
measured and sober lyricism of Jorge Guillén or of Pedro Salinas 
—of Mallarmé and Paul Valéry. 

Likewise, French literature has been, of all the literatures of 
Europe, the one which has played the greatest part in Germany 
for the past half-century. A century ago, Lessing, Herder, and 
Schlegel launched a crusade to turn their compatriots away from 
classic French and proposed in preference as models Shakespeare, 
Homer, or Calderon. Our French Romanticism, in fact, had 
scarcely any influence on the other side of the Rhine, any more 
than it has across the Channel. With Baudelaire, later our Sym- 
bolists, however, French poetry has attained a new prestige in 
Germany and in Austria. The purest poets, so far as language 
is concerned, have attached themselves, with a sometimes alarm- 
ing plasticity, to translating and to imitating the French masters. 
Stefan George, the chief of German aestheticism at the beginning 
of this century, has transposed into his tongue: Baudelaire, Ver- 
haeren, Mallarmé, Verlaine, Henri de Régnier. The homage to 
France which his Zeitgedichte include in the Septiéme Anneau 
has translated his debt to our country in inspired verses. Rilke 
was captivated by the imperious Rodin, then by the fluid and 
crystalline prose of Gide, whose Enrant Propicue he rendered into 
German, and by the verses and Socratic dialogues of Paul Valéry. 
He has realised that miracle of genius of remaining himself, while 
absorbing the influences of several countries of Europe, and nota- 
bly ours. All the group of Jung Wien, from which has sprung 
the rich renascence of contemporary Austrian literature, placed 
itself, around 1890, under the guardianship of Baudelaire and our 
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Symbolists. Hofmannsthal, poet and mystic theorist of the new 
poetry, is shot full of our critical opinions, and he began his career 
with a thesis on Victor Hugo. 

At the same time, the German novelists were taking lessons of 
a truer and more violent art from Balzac and our Surrealists. 
From 1884, the review of G. Conrad, Die Gesellschaft, constantly 
proclaimed the necessity for victorious Germany to breathe, in 
literature, the atmosphere of the vanquished of 1871. Zola was 
their supreme pontiff for some time. The Théatre Libre of Ant- 
oine excited the emulation of the Freie Biihne in Berlin. Balzac 
and Rimbaud dare the models of the naturalistic and expression- 
istic revolt, as may be seen by the manifesto Geist und Tat, 
launched by Heinrich Mann in 1910. Mann, furthermore, is im- 
bued with French literature, and judges our great writers of the 
nineteenth century in our own tongue, in terms of the wildest 
admiration. The influence of Balzac, comparatively weak on the 
French novel, was stronger in Germany, on Wassermann for ex- 
ample. In our day, finally, it is again toward France, toward men 
like Gide or Valéry, that the Germans desire to attain a “new 
objectivity” and a more classic art turn. Of all the peoples 
of Europe, the Germans had remained, unti! the recent past, the 
most open to literary influences from abroad, the most eager to 
transpose into their own language Dostoyevsky, D. H. Lawrence, 
or Proust. It is curious that our country should have provided, 
by turns, on the one hand a message of brutal revolt (Zola, Rim- 
baud, Surrealism), and on the other hand those lessons of form, 
of measure, of art, which Germany periodically needs, and for 
which she goes to Greece, then to the skies or to the art of Italy, 
and finally with a curious amorous spite, toward France. 

The literature of England has always been rich and original 
enough not to have to ask more than a momentary stimulant from 
abroad. Even in the so-called classical period, the age of Pope, 
of Swift, and of Dryden, the example of France and of her stricter, 
purer classicism played only a very feeble part in the British 
search for a rational order and an aesthetic discipline. English 
Romanticism, which lavished on Europe the gift of its poets (from 
Ossian to Byron), of its novelists (the Gothic novel, Walter Scott, 
Dickens later), borrowed very little in turn, and, from France, 
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practically nothing. It was in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century that England again began to look toward France. Of 
course her literature has remained English, that is to say original, 
with those two parallel currents which have always distinguished 
it: minute and fervent realism, attentive, slow description of old 
provincial manners (from the five towns of Arnold Bennett to the 
country of Mary Webb); winged lyricism, fairy-like flight far 
from the earth, toward the impalpable world of dreams. But this 
realism itself, since the first novels of George Moore up to Gals- 
worthy and James Joyce, has nourished itself on the reading of 
our French novelists. It has borrowed from them, sometimes 
their theories, sometimes their brutal boldness, but more often 
their technique, which they have loosened and humanized, cor- 
rected by their national attachment to compromise. On the other 
hand, English poetry, since Swinburne, is no longer as indisputa- 
bly the greatest in Europe as it was for a century. It has scarcely 
made itself felt outside England for the past fifty years. It too 
has submitted to the attraction of French Symbolism. The whole 
history of recent English lyricism would be inexplicable without 
Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Verlaine especially, Paul Valéry, and even 
(in the case of T. S. Eliot for example) Jules Laforgue. 

This contagion of French models has manifested itself more 
clearly still in other fields: the English who have taken upon 
themselves the task of fighting Victorianism or even the Puritan 
spirit in their literature have quite naturally looked toward France. 
Their revolt has been carried on with a crudeness, a disdain of 
humor and even of good taste, which has nothing of Gallic levity 
about it. But, aside from this, the sensuality of such a discrim- 
inating artist as George Moore, the ironic amorality of Huxley, 
merit the adjective which the English traditionalists accord to the 
writers of this type, with more discreet contempt than envy— 
“Frenchy”. Let us not say that France furnished the models of 
immorality and of libertinism to her neighbor across the Channel: 
this would only be a half-truth, and we should not be any too 
proud of it. But it is true that the most conscious, the wittiest, 
and the most cultivated among these destroyers of the Victorian 
spirit have been men steeped in French culture: Lytton Strachey, 
Richard Aldington, Aldous Huxley. 
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French example and an intimate acquaintance with our recent 
works have not been foreign to that avidity of intelligence, and 
even of intellectuality, which characterizes the young generation 
of Britons. Art critics, such as the late Roger Fry or Clive Bell, 
place nothing above Poussin or Cézanne; they cherish intellectual 
painting, or at least abstract and “classic” painting, of which 
France appears to have given, since the Florentines, the most 
consummate models. Virginia Woolf, E. M. Forster, Stephen 
Hudson, are technicians of a planned, calculated, learned novel, 
and penetrating commentators on their art and on the art of oth- 
ers. Proust has left his indelible mark on them. One wonders 
sometimes if their mental agility does not bring some desiccation, 
and if they do not banish too rigorously that part of unconscious- 
ness and of blind élan which neither Proust nor Mauriac nor even 
Gide has excluded from their books. However that may be, 
French influence, (sometimes deformed, as all influence inevitably 
is, and sometimes even baleful when it is insufficiently assimilated,) 
has certainly never been as powerful in England as it has been 
for the past twenty years. From efforts to create an artistic prose 
(George Moore, for example, and even Charles Morgan) to at- 
tempts to hitch a classical tradition onto Catholicism (T. S. Eliot 
and the Crirerion group), they all can be traced to models taken 
from the past and present of France. 

Finally, is it not significant to say that, much more than the 
influence of English literature, it is the influence of our French 
literature which has attracted and called to its vows young Amer- 
ica? It was not so long ago that Paris, sheltering Gertrude Stein, 
Ernest Hemingway, and so many other voluntary exiles among 
American men of letters, was the second—or even the first—lit- 
erary capital of the United States. It was in the years after the 
war that the boldest and most original American literary review, 
transition, appeared in Paris, and that journalists on the look- 
out for copy conducted a poll to find whether young Americans 
considered the atmosphere of Massachusetts or of Paris the more 
stimulating. Here again, the patterns of our literature were fol- 
lowed in the three principal directions which we pointed out above. 
From our realistic novel post-war America has taken lessons of 
crude truth, of would-be scientific method, of strained and sar- 
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castic excess, in which she has outdone her teacher, with Sinclair 
Lewis and William Faulkner. Dreiser has proclaimed his cult 
of Balzac. Willa Cather, more artistic and less “Faustian”, re- 
serves her greatest praise for Mérimée. Maupassant has count- 
less imitators on the other side of the Atlantic. 

But, at the same time, those Americans who want to instil an 
artistic tradition, a more hidden technique, a more refined style 
into their literature, also turn toward the French masters: James 
Branch Cabell, whose fanciful satire JurceN evokes Anatole 
France; the astonishingly popular Thornton Wilder, who follows 
the school of Madame de Sévigné and Proust. Finally, and as 
in more than one country of Europe, the prestige of French Sym- 
bolism has helped America to create a rejuvenated poetry. The 
group of Imagists, who undertook to renovate American poetry, | 
by the voices of Ezra Pound, John Gould Fletcher, Amy Lowell, 
and others such as William Carlos Williams, extolled their French 
models highly. One of the best literary critics in America, Ed- 
mund Wilson, proclaimed it in his work Axex’s CAsTLE: it is im- 
possible to understand contemporary English or American liter- 
ature without going back to the French Symbolists. Rimbaud, 
Verlaine, Verhaeren, and their successors have become active 
forces in American literature. 

These several proofs, collected in all impartiality, certainly do 
not seem to indicate that the prestige of our letters is on the de- ny 
cline. Other countries at this moment doubtless have writers | 
equal or superior to ours; but there is no capital in the entire 
world whose literary life is more closely watched than that of 
Paris. No one has shaped the post-war novel so much as Proust; 
neither Thomas Mann, nor Gorki, or even D. H. Lawrence. For- 
eign poets’ praises of Paul Valéry, of André Gide, have been 
lavished in both hemispheres. A new volume of Mauriac, of 1 
Jules Romains, of Malraux, is as impatiently devoured at Cairo 
as at Rio de Janeiro or at Prague. And, if there is sometimes 
snobbishness in this curiosity about the latest novel of Giono 
or Céline, it is more significant to find, in regions where one 
expected it the least, sincere, perspicacious, enlightened admirers 
of Paul Claudel, of Paul Eluard, of P.-J. Jouve, of Jules Super- 
vielle—of these poets whom we ourselves too often neglect, and 
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whom the foreigner teaches us to admire with the fervor that 
is their due. 


II 


Never perhaps, never at any rate since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, has the appreciation and imitation of our 
works been, throughout the whole world, so widespread, so sin- 
cere, and so well guided, as in the last twenty years. What can 
be the reasons for this persistent favor accorded to our literary 
works? 

Many observers have asked themselves this question and have 
admitted their embarrassment at not having a satisfactory answer. 
A success so persistent as that of our works has no explanation, 
allege some, except by the prestige which our French language 
continues to enjoy in the world. Obviously, a French writer, 
whose tongue is understood by the cultivated élite of each coun- 
try, has an advantage over a Hungarian, Polish, Portuguese, or 
Norwegian writer, who can only hope to be read in translation 
outside his own country. But this advantage, which is enjoyed 
by our writers, is no greater than that of a Spaniard, a German, 
or especially of an Englishman, whose language is known, now 
at least, as universally as our own. And it would be entirely con- 
ceivable that a foreigner might speak our language and read our 
writers, without feeling and seeking their influence, as he seems 
to do to-day. That has even happened during certain epochs 
when our language was more universally spoken than it is to-day, 
but during which our works had no outside influence, because 
Shakespeare, Walter Scott, Byron, Schiller, Goethe, appeared, be- 
tween 1810 and 1830, to be more fecund masters than ours. 

Others have wished to see in this diffusion of our contemporary 
literature a paradoxical consequence of the war. And we will 
not deny that the prestige of a victorious nation is reflected by 
its writers, its scholars, its professors, its lecturers, and amounts 
to a rebirth of glory for its “culture”. But this is much truer of 
culture, understood in the general sense of science and of scient- 
ific technique, than it is of literary works proper. Germany saw 
the whole world render homage to her science, to her methods 
and her scholars, after 1870; but her literature remained much 
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less influential than it was during the age of Goethe and Schiller, 
or Fichte and Hegel, the era of her political ruin and of her spirit- 
ual radiation. Others finally, and especially Americans during 
the Prohibition period, loudly proclaimed the superiority of French 
art and literature, and explained it by the stimulating influence 
of the cafés, above all of the light and stimulating wine of our 
hillsides. The influence of the cuisine or the wines of a nation on 
its literature is a tempting subject, but still too perilous. We pre- 
fer to seek an explanation at the same time less materialistic and 
less subtle. 


Perhaps the most conspicuous trait in our literature is the great- 
er importance that we give to intelligence. No one%dreams, cer- 
tainly, of claiming a superior intelligence for the French. Our 
fatuity or our blindness will not go as far as that pretention, 
which would be in itself a plain denial of intelligence. But the 
earnest desire to understand things, and not to reproduce life in 
its brutality and confusion, but to order and clarify it, undoubt- 
edly distinguishes the French writer from all others. Moreover, 
criticism occupies a particularly important place in our literary 
and artistic life. Again, with Tocqueville, Taine, the Goncourts, 
Vogué, and André Maurois, we have made ourselves the inter- 
mediaries between various distant or neglected arts or literatures 
(American, English, Japanese, Russian, and even negro art) and 
the rest of cultivated Europe. 

But these are the modest qualities of excellent pedagogues, of 
lucid and well informed critics. All our literature, and not only 
our criticism, is marked by the same trait: a determined desire 
to understand. Other people have, much more than we, the pas- 
sion for vertiginous abysses, and sometimes give the impression 
that they are penetrating into swirling waters where we refuse 
to plunge. The generation which preceded ours was intoxicated 
with the novel of Dostoyevsky, with its strange contradictions 
which Stravroguine, Karamosov, Michkine show off to the reader. 
But the French who have wanted to enter the school of this dis- 
concerting novel have only succeeded in making caricatures, and 
in heaping up dark clouds to give the illusion of depth. Proust 
and Mauriac have been much more original, because they are 
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more faithful to the eternal attempt of our literature: to plumb 
the unsoundable, to measure the abysses, to plunge into their very 
depths, but only in order to extract as much clarity as possible. 
For there will always be enough obscurity in the secrets of the 
human soul to laugh at our efforts toward clarity. Over and 
above these disconcerting revolutions, such as the cult of the un- 
conscious so conscientiously pursued by our Surrealists, our con- 
temporary literature remains faithful to the tradition of clarity, 
but certainly not of superficiality; the tradition of Montaigne, 
Racine, and Ingres. As one of the most avowedly and resolutely 
modern of our post-war critics, Jacques Riviére, said: “In psy- 
chology, the true depths are the ones we explore.” 


This faculty of understanding, which distinguishes the French 
spirit in its literature, is accompanied by an architectural sense, 
closely akin to our effort to give intelligence the first place in art- 
istic creation. The Frenchman is anxious above all else to ar- 
range his material into a harmonious whole. A certain styliza- 
tion is sometimes necessary, but stylization does not mean fals- 
ification. The Frenchman sees in art a method of extracting the 
essence of complex or heavy reality, of putting this reality within 
the reach of man. The vocation of French letters seems to con- 
sist, above all, in the rigid and ardent analysis of amorous or suf- 
fering hearts; and from our old trouvéres to Marcel Proust, from 
the stonecutters who made our cathedrals to Rodin, the ambition 
of the French artist has been to restrain the tumult of the passions 
within the framework of ordered intelligence. 


La tout n’est qu’ordre et beauté 
Luxe, ca:me, et volupté. 


Thus Baudelaire evoked the land of his dreams; and it should 
be pointed out that even with our most violent and unconvention- 
al artists order and calm are placed alongside beauty and volup- 
tuousness as qualities in the highest art. That is the richest les- 
son which our art can teach foreign peoples. It glosses over noth- 
ing of the perplexity and ugliness of life, but it maintains that 
everything should be translated into pure terms and inserted in 
the architectural frame-work. Architecture, both submitting to 
and mastering materials, is the great French art, from our Ro- 
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manesque churches to the palace of Versailles. It is also the es- 
sential quality of our art and our literature, as much so with i 
Claude Lorrain as with a canvas of Coret, with Rameau’s music | 
as with Debussy’s, with Villon’s ballades as with La Fontaine’s 
fables. | 

This careful attention to architectonics is undoubtedly the most 
precious virtue of our French literature, and the one which is 
envied most jealously by foreigners. The second, more easily 
transmitted and more easily imitated, is the sense of art. 

Here again, no one contends that the French people are more 
artistic than any other, or that ugliness, banality, and a total ab- 
sence of taste or love or beauty is unknown in our Cities, in our ih 
interior decoration, and even in a goodly part of our painting, 
our architecture, or our “popular” literature and journalism. A 
people often has its great artists in spite of itself. Painters, sculp- 
tors, musicians, poets, and novelists continue to be born in France, 
no one knows why, and we are neither to be blamed nor praised 
for it. A common trait distinguishes all these French creators: 
a minute attention to technique, to form, and to expression. 

It has always been thus. Charles D’Orléans already knew how 
to sing gracefully, and Fouquet knew how to paint artistically. 
A certain politeness toward their public used to impose on Mol- 
iére, Racine, and La Fontaine that law of laws: to please. The hy 
French have inherited this desire to please, that is to say, to adapt 
themselves to the best part of their public, and by that fact to 
work their materials, to purify them, and to present them to the 
spectator already stylized and refined. The Frenchman, even ey 
after periodic revolts against order, clarity, and traditional or ay 
formal beauty, does not easily succeed in becoming Russian or ni 
Teutonic. He will continue, after these eccentric and foreign . 
fashions have passed, to love an art composed according to an ei 
inflexible order, from which the disconcerting and chaotic brutal- iy 
ity of life has been smoothed away. 

This is responsible, doubtless, for his sometimes excessive dis- 
trust of a certain ambitious and torrential lyricism, of those 
grandiose syntheses like Spengler’s, or those dissertations on God . 
or the Infinite which decorate some German or Slavic novels. ny 
To endure by the beauty of form: that is the fundamental lesson 
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which foreigners come to learn from our artists and writers. “The 
gods themselves die”, one of our less cosmic poets has proclaimed; 
but the doctrine of art for art’s sake, which he has helped to 
promulgate, has exercised an immense and, we think, beneficial 
influence throughout the whole world. The work on style, so 
painfully begun by Flaubert, has had innumerable imitators out- 
side the borders of France. Every people which has wanted to 
create prose artistry (chiefly the English at the end of the last 
century with Stevenson, Wilde, Pater, and Moore) have sought 
their models in France. A stylist is not necessarily a great writer. 
But genius cannot be taught, while technique and virtuosity may 
sometimes be acquired and even transposed profitably into an- 
other language. France has played in this regard, for the litera- 
ture and the painting of the modern world, a part analogous to 
that which Italy played during the century of the Renaissance. 
Her mastery of form, her careful manner, can replace the recourse 
to antiquity. Her moderation in her lyricism, her distrust of all 
excess—that excess which, already, made the heroes of the Chan- 
son de Roland perish at Roncevaux—and even her light fantasy, 
her taste for the pretty and the decorative, make the French 
artist the most faithful inheritor of ancient Greece. 


III 


These gifts which seem ta have been bestowed more generous- 
ly on our artists than on all others may be dangerous presents. 
To give the intelligence a function of control and direction in art- 
istic creation is to risk incessantly the danger of doing exactly 
what it wishes—a grave peril in art—and of knowing too well 
what it wishes. That is, to elaborate theories even before con- 
ceiving works. Our writers have not always escaped this pitfall. 
They befuddle themselves with paradoxes and manifestoes; and 
the foreigners who are trying to get in step imitate these doctrin- 
aires rather than our inspired geniuses, who are not susceptible 
of imitation. Even those who are too intelligent not to mistrust 
the domination of intelligence, and who know how to live on 
visions of the concrete, such as Jules Romains, sometimes have 
something too learnedly contrived in their works. Their impec- 
cable habits of reasoning, their critical spirit, too much the master 
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of itself, prevents them from seizing in a flash the most intimate | 
secret of things; that unforeseeable and mysterious spark which ih 
the imagination touches with a light stroke of its wing. a 
It happens also that by dint of humanising things, we make 
them insipid and sweetish; that by dint of putting art into our 
works, we put no more than that; that this art plays with itself, 
and, too sure of its virtuosity, becomes no more than a cycle of 
vain receipts. Finally, our preoccupation with restricting the 
tumult of the passions or the confusion of reality inside the frame- 
work of the work of art can end in extinguishing that passion or 
in calming that tumult, and by leaving at last nothing but an 
empty shell. Passion and disorder are so effectively restricted 
that we cease to feel their presence. Their fury is so well behaved 
that it is only submission and dryness. Anatole France fell into 
these snares; and his glory has appeared, for several years now, 
proportionately greater the more he merely displayed his weary- 
ing virtuosity. In the same way, our novelists or mundane mor- 
alists, André Maurois and Abel Bonnard, are such masters of 
their manner that the matter of their work becomes tasteless, 
sterile, sometimes vanishes altogether. And even Duhamel and 
Giraudoux allow themselves too often to yield to their talent, so 
typically French, for humanizing everything, and sliding with a 
preciose gracefulness and a limpid prose over the surface of life. 
Our intimist, fantasist, and eccentric poets also scatter treasures HT 
of ingenuity in order to avoid moving or being moved. 
This very grave and always menacing peril, into which several 
of our contemporary authors fall, without being the less popular an 
with the public, bears a formidable name: academism. The pres- 
tige of the monde, of success in Paris, joined to the frequenting 
of those salons where one must talk shop and please one’s future 
electors to the Academy, tends to make entirely too-well-licked 
cups out of our most original artists. To this must be joined 
the wear and tear of life, which makes many talents past the 
forty mark begin to repeat themselves, or coyly to curl and pow- 
der some pretty remains of their former beauty. Our very art- 
istic and very intelligent literature periodically runs the risk of 
being no more than that. Academism, the “pompier”—since the 
name of that honorable corporation of helmeted flame-extinguish- 
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ers serves to designate this kind of art, pretentious and inoffens- 
ive—is its mortal enemy. 

By a paradoxical turn, this incessantly gaping pit of academism 
has served our literature and has contributed to assure its power 
of renewal, that is to say, its influence. Several times France has 
slipped into the gulf: at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
after the decline of classicism, with the poets imitative of Racine, 
Moliére, and Bossuet; at the dawn of the nineteenth, with the 
Empire style and the silly official criticism; perhaps even in the 
early years of the twentieth, during the reign of a foolishly clever 
theatre, a meatless psychological novel, and a neo-classicism ob- 
stinately bent on mutilating our literary past. Very quickly, each 
time, our country has recovered. The feeling of the peril inces- 
santly coasting near has finally served our literature; it realized 
that it must, according to the too-celebrated Nietzschean form- 
ula, “live dangerously”. Its vocation was to remain steeped in 
intelligence without becoming critical or intellectual to excess; to 
be lucid and polished and at the same time to sound the depths 
of psychological life; to pronounce no longer its irremediable di- 
vorce from the brutalities of life; to avoid artifice, at the same 
time retaining its respect for art. It has succeeded, and it is the 
secret of this difficult success which the foreigner so avidly de- 
mands. 


IV 


If France has escaped from literary academism, she owes to 
it some traits of national character which have assured a pro- 
longed youth to her artistic production. First of these is a certain 
taste for life. Our foreign observers have frequently expressed 
their amused surprise at the intense enjoyment which our com- 
patriots take in the simplest and most innocent pleasures: a care- 
fully planned dinner ordered, according, to the ingenious progres- 
sion of the courses, toward a climax, then toward a dénouement 
without a catastrophe; the refined appreciation of some rare wine; 
the careless lounging on some café terrace, the continuous and 
yet varied spectacle of the street. A simple hedonism character- 
izes this peaceful people, the wisdom of which is expressed by a 
verse far from the sublime, but none the less true: 


Mon verre n'est pas grand, mais je bois dans mon verre, 
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and also found flexible moralists such as Montaigne, Anatole 
France, and La Fontaine for its interpreters. One hesitates to 
write the word “carnal” or “bestial”, one of which is probably | 
the most suitable adjective for the sensuality which, rehabilitated, ; 
is much the most apt for designating this delicate and moder- . 
ated pleasure, devoid of bitterness or morbidity, which expresses 
the French way of life. Wretchedness, pain, and sorrow are no 
more strangers to him than to anyone else, but he conserves his 
wise and ironic faith in the simple joys of tomorrow, and well 
as in that eternally new beauty of what a French poet has called 
Le vierge, le vivace et le bel aujourd’ hui. 

This enjoyment of life has always surprised the foreigners who 
have understood our country best. Frederick the Great called 
ours the only nation which finds even in misfortune a source of 
pleasure and gaiety. And Havelock Ellis wrote more recently 
of French laughter, that it is the expression of the man who hero- 
ically raises himself above his own troubles in order to envisage 
them through the eyes of eternity. Our literature is unique in 
Europe to-day in its long tradition of writers of comedy. There 
is in this a particular manifestation of the French vitality of 
character. Our Anglo-Saxon visitors have noticed many times 
that a French crowd is characterized by expressive eyes set in 
mobile faces; the same determined vitality shines through our 
literary and artistic works. And this love of life, exempt from 
all romanticism, is proof against the academic dullness of Paris- 
ian literary society, the gloomy heaviness of our provincial cities, 
and this rigid, uniform education, by which we attempt to pour 
our youth into the mold bequeathed us by the Monarchy, the | 
Jesuits, Napoleon, and the pedantic educators of the Restoration i 
and the Second Empire, not to mention others. Would it be a 
paradox to say that this precious zest for life manifested by the 
French people is a consequence of that joyless and crushing ed- 
ucation? Anyone who has been to the United States cannot help 
noticing with what solicitude the youth of this young nation is 
surrounded: luxurious colleges, playrooms, easy examinations 
which would make our students, squirming over their Latin gram- 
mars, think they were in Paradise. When the young man leaves . 
the oasis of felicity and facility that college has been for him, he i if 
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finds himself suddenly at grips with life. He is possessed of an 
implacable ardor for work; and these adults, so pampered during 
their long childhood, become businesslike, preoccupied, and sober 
—leaving to the women leisure, receptions, cocktails, and all the 
drowsy joys of life, which they, the men, have vowed to renounce 
henceforth. The young Frenchman, on the other hand, who has 
grown pale and wan over his dictionaries at college, who has 
trembled before the hard competitions, once he has arrived to 
man’s estate, once he is furnished with his engineer’s certificate 
or his officer’s commission, is anxious to put his years at school 
among the most distant mountains of his nightmares. He has 
learned so much that it will be necessary to forget a great deal. 
He does his very best to do just this. And the efficacy of French 
Administration sometimes suffers thereby, but free curiosity, 
placid enjoyment of life, and literary or artistic creation gains 
by it, perhaps. This simplicity in the acceptance of life and its 
modest joys is shown in literature by that spirit of good fellow- 
ship which makes our works very naturally close to everyday life. 
Our literature does not try at all to hoist itself up in order to 
attain the sublime; it shuns these flights toward rarified atmo- 
spheres, toward metaphysical speculations, or toward pretentious 
and long drawn-out epics. And, doubtless, it is too contemptuous 
with a rather middle-class prudence, of the Faustian spirit so 
dear to other peoples. But here again our own example has 
taught us: we have had past experience with these “divine epics”, 
with these smoky palingeneses, with these philosophico-historical 
prophecies which lured and waylaid our ancestors during the 
Romantic period. George Meredith, who calls himself more Celt 
than Saxon, and who knows how to correct effusions of mysticism 
by a healthy “comic spirit”, has praised more than once what 
he calls “French sanity”, and even our “splendid boyishness”. 
And in the eyes of an Englishman, even of so subtle a juggler 
of literary diamonds as Meredith, to be “healthy-minded” and 
even a little “boyish” is preferable to being an intellectual creat- 
ure or a metaphysician. 

Let us say even more readily that to this inveterate zest for 
life, which has saved France from academism, our country has 
joined a not less pronounced taste for the concrete. Certainly 
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the English appear to be a more empirical and practical people 
than we, distrusting abstractions; and we recognize, along with 
our foreign critics, that an impenitent Cartesianism, an excess of 
judgments, an indisposition to change our admitted premises, 
that is to say, our routine habits of thinking, often prevent us 
from keeping abreast of the contradictory and wandering pro- 
cession of history. But our love of the concrete, of substantial 
truth, is elsewhere: the history of our literature and our arts 
teaches us that we have frequently saved ourselves from academ- 
ism, from the “pompier”, and from the false by our insistence 
upon seizing the objects in their forms, their colors, and their 
mass. Even under our romanticism, even under our Symbolists, 
we have never completely renounced that passion for the concrete 
value of the landscapes about us. Balzac as well as Proust—anti- 
realistic as the author of Temps Retrouvé is—both strive to seize 
the essence of things. Mystics, if you will—the word means any- 
thing to-day—the author of Serapuita and the author of Swann; 
but Platonists, transcendental negativists of the exterior world, 
no! To disengage the essence of things, to represent it with a 
tenacious, robust precision—that is what Baudelaire, Rimbaud, 
Francis Jammes, and Claudel have all done. And our painting is 
even more representative than our literature. Certainly, we have 
had our imitators of Gustave Moreau, and of Eugene Carrierre, 
but we have almost always skirted, without giving way to these 
too sublime temptations, the perilous Pre-Raphaelitism of the 
English or the slightly gross sentimentality of the German “ge- 
mutlichkeit”. Let us remember Poussin, going to dream in the 
Roman countryside and, according to a contemporary, “bringing 
back in his handkerchief pebbles, moss, flowers, and other such 
things which he wanted to paint exactly after nature”. In the 
century of classicism he knew, as Le Nais, and in his own way, 
remained faithful to the object. Chardin will not do otherwise, 
during the age of Greuze and Boucher. And was it not the virtue 
of Cézanne, of Derain, of Segonzac to render, patiently and lov- 
ingly, objects, landscapes, and human beings without the intru- 
sion of false morality, of sentimentality, of metaphysics, or of 
hyper-conscious symbolism—all this at a time when a pretentious 
decadence seemed to want to corrupt the world? 
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ti But, beyond this attachment to life and to the concrete, this 
| rare aptitude to disclose, under an apparent banality, the modest 
and profound value of things, a sincere observer of our national 
character discerns the trait which makes our French works the 
inheritors of an intellectual and artistic tradition, which is long 
and yet the youngest in Europe. The strict and grave, education 
which we impose on our adolescents, the rules of art which we 
have so often extolled and venerated (sometimes maliciously re- 
serving for ourselves the privilege of violating them), the strained 
and suspicious manners which surround our life in the provinces, 
our laborious formulae of politeness themselves, and in general 
the academies, salons, and hierarchical groups who would like to 
tame our petulance, all this bears witness of a nostalgic desire 
for order rather than of an innate order. It is the translation of 
the need of a necessary check. Classicism, Academism, and order 
in stability are only half natural to the French: many have prov- 
en it who have tried to teach their students how to compose their 
youthful exercises with some logical rigor. How many of those 
whom one has painfully taught this art in college do nothing so 
quickly as to forget it and never in their lives put it into practice! 
It seems that this desire for classic order, which in fact distin- 
guishes part of our literature, is only our reaction against a tur- 
bulence which we unceasingly try to repress in ourselves. This 
secret duality of ours appeared also in Greece; and contrasts us 
to the Germanic temperament, so spontaneously ordered, discip- 

f lined, and obedient in life, so chaotic, attracted by the vague and 

i indefinite, in its literature, and in the art which translates it best: 

i fluid music. 

Our literary evolution—just as our political life and the control 
of our finances—has always been a contradictory succession of 
zig-zags and sudden about-faces. Our classicism renounced the 
Renaissance which in its turn wanted to break away from the 
Middle Ages. Romanticism, Realism, and Symbolism have suc- 
cessively turned on each other. And that is so much the better. 
For instead of congealing in one of our literary or artistic atti- 
tudes, we have adopted and transcended them all. So much that, 
masters of ordered composition, of pure clarity, and of a chiseled 
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style for one part of our admirers, we are equally, for other 
friends, models of disorder, of revolt, of boiling life, and of liter- 
ature of the vanguard. The foreigner confidently admires our 
classicism because he has been told that he should. It may happen 
also that he reads Montaigne and Voltaire, Flaubert and Lamar- 
tine. But our intellectual radiation in the world is made first of 
all from the ever renewed output of living French literature. And 
the foreigner, sometimes, is deceived: he makes gods of Anatole 
France, of André Maurois, of Daniel-Rops, of J. Cocteau, or of 
other stale and academic writers carefully decorated with a var- 
nish of modernism. Often also, he is able to see more clearly than 
the Parisian, hypnotised by the rumor of the salons or the pub- 
licity of the newspapers: it is he who discovered Proust. Gide, 
Claudel, and Cézanne before most of our compatriots. And even 
when he commits errors through his point of view or through 
lack of relativism—very natural errors—he extracts from these 
works, sometimes mediocre, a spark which perhaps is going to 
light up a gallery somewhere. 

France is, in truth, a Janus with two faces. Behind the con- 
servative middle class country, attached to its traditions and jeal- 
ous of its past, there is the hardy, revolutionary, impulsive, and 
sometimes blundering and destructive France. A foreign girl one 
day made this remark about us: how can it be, said she, that this 
economical and steady people whom one saw wisely putting away 
the ends of half used matches in order to use them a second time, 
fishing untiringly with a line or strolling in family-groups and 
sheltered with umbrellas on Sundays, give birth to geniuses as 
free, as impecunious, as little able to direct their private life and 
to administer their material wealth as Villon, Rabelais, La Fon- 
taine, Diderot, Rousseau, Lamartine, Chateaubriand, Balzac, 
Musset, Baudelaire, Verlaine, Lautréamont, Rimbaud, or César 


Franck? And it is perfectly true that half of our great men 


have been “outlaw geniuses” banished from regular society and 
from classical literature. Neither Céline, Giono, nor Suarés is 
restricted by rules or by the past. And it is a good thing that 
there still remain, outside the pale of decorations and literary 
prizes, such free spirits. Periodically, an infusion of more impet- 
uous and redder blood is infused into the veins of our literature 
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and prevents it from becoming pale with conformity or with grey- 
bearded virtuosity. 


Let us hope that it will always be this way. About a century 
ago, eloquent critics, hypnotized by the contemplation of Graeco- 
Latin literature (the cycle of youth, maturity or “Classicism”; 
Alexandrinism or the era of grammarians and critics; and finally, 
disappearance) proclaimed that decadence had overcome our 
writers. They were notoriously wrong. Nothing is more perilous 
than these false analogies taken from the study of the ancient 
world, which, different from ours, was either oblivious to or neg- 
lected three quarters of our planet. In spite of the predictions 
of an imminent decadence, predicted by such prophets as Nisard 
or Brunetiére, French literature has not fallen at all since 1840 
or since 1890. The foreigner is sometimes fearful of our turbu- 
lence; but he knows that, up to now, we have always succeeded 
in renewing our literary and artistic youth. Let us hope that the 
recruiting of greater audiences, or of more select audiences, will 
stress once more this trait which assures our literary and artistic 
works an unequalled influence, and which one cannot help de- 
fining: The youth of French literature. 
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BENEATH THIS TENT 


I—Tue Lies Witt Part 


Not only when the lips are levelled dust, 

Anonymous and lost in some far field, 

Will the inordinate flowering passion thrust 

The blossom forth, through lips no longer sealed, — 
Where boy and girl who cross the transient spring 
Find suddenly—and nearly hid in grass— 

The sweet surprise whose frailty needs must bring 
Tears to their love, tears that the lovely pass. ... 


But here and now, in this immediate hour, 

The lips will part, the breath will wander through, 
And mortal breath become the immortal flower 
Whose mystic seed, the soil wherein it grew, 

Were never known in any field of Time, 

Being petalled of light, and fragrant of sweet rhyme. 
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II—Travetiinc CompaNIOoNs 


Let man, beneath the dome of light 
Having a journey he must make 
Between one night and another night, 
The little time he is awake, 


Forego the mountain and the star, 
In conversation as he goes, 

Lest these, in being what they are, 
Use larger language than he knows; 


But pause to pass the time of day 

With grass that clutches at his feet, 
And the leaf going the same way, 
Whose talk is small, and gay, and sweet, 


And briefly syllabled, and brave, 
And friendly to another friend 

Who travels light with naught to save 
Against a journey’s end. 


| 
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III—Dec.ension 


The nervous eye shifts here, shifts there, 
In brightest hunger, bent on rape, 
Finds, here, a sudden color fair, 

Finds, there, a sudden lovely shape, 


And pauses, and reports to brain 

This grave infraction of the norm: 
The pure air colored with a stain, 

And space infected with a form; 


And Art, the starry-eyed, the child 

For whom the pure in space was hard, 
Turns here and rests and is defiled, 
Forever fragrant of that nard. 
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IV—CycLe 


Here the still shining and insensate dust 

Lays a grave cheek against the sun-warm stone, 
Awhile forgetful of the darkening gust 

That wrecked the shape, the color, once her own.... 
Not knowing this for stone, or grey, or blue, 

Or warm, or cold, nor any boon or lack, 

Awhile uncaring, now, of any clue 

To follow and to find the long way back. ... 


This stone, so very like the very same 

Where once her foot was bruised and brought a cry, 
The same that, on another day she came, 

Had stared, unblinking, at her going by... . 

And yet will stare, unblinking, on the day 

When, tall and lovely, she will pass this way. 
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V—S.LeEEpy-Sonc 


Drowsy as rain-song is, 

The drone of Time 

Is heard. . . . now far. . . . now near, 
With sleepy rhyme 


Succeeding sleepy rhyme, 
Until the ear 

Loses all other sound, 
Not knowing if it hear 


Or if it dreams to hear, 

From some far shore, 

Singing . . . . so faintly heard... . 
Then heard no more. 
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SIDNEY LANIER AS SOUTHERNER 


In RESPONSE TO CERTAIN CHARGES BY THREE 


AGRARIANS 
{Continued from April-June issue} 


AVING considered two of the charges against Lanier, and 
having presented materials from Lanier’s Macon period 
by which to examine them, it is still well to bear them in mind 
as we proceed into the later period, for such of his later poems 
as the “Symphony”, “Corn”, and “The Psalm of the West” con- 
tinue to throw light on the subject. But we shall give the 
Lanier-defenders’ retort to the Lanier-attackers, and then we shall 
formally have done with these two charges and with the Macon 
period. 

Mr. Starke, answering Mr. Warren and Mr. Tate, and ac- 
tually Mr. Ransom too, though Mr. Ransom’s remarks fol- 
lowed Mr. Starke’s in point of time, says that it is unfair to say 
that Lanier tempered the blast of his art to the shorn and public 
lamb. Lanier was compelled by necessity, it is true, to defer 
somewhat to public taste, not merely that he might later instruct 
it, but that he might keep body and soul together—which he 
failed to do. His desire to speak out boldly against his times, he 
continues, if not plainly apparent to all in “Corn” and the 
“Symphony”, is manifest in the but lately republished commence- 
ment address of 1869, and in “Remonstrance”, a poem which 
Lanier tried hard but unsuccessfully to publish. Most of the 
work published since his death—hack work to keep life in the 
body—is not often surprisingly good, but it is often—for a pro- 
duct of the “Brown Decades”—surprisingly outspoken.” 


Starke, Lire or Sipney Lani, p. 538. 
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When it came to fighting a battle in behalf of a cause that 
was, for Lanier as for us, a living cause, and not one al- 
ready lost, he too could be brutally frank and realistic, even 
to the extent of pointing out that economic want is a prime 
but inexcusable cause,of female prostitution.” 


The late V. L. Parrington says that Lanier “attacks industrial- 
ism—first of the poets to cry out against it as a deadly blight 
on life and civilization”. And Mr. N. Bryllion Fagan, writ- 
ing in the Johns Hopkins Alumni Journal, says, “[Lanier’s] 
poems abound in bitter lines, in outcries against the malignity 
and the spirit of despoilation of modern commercialism.”” Hav- 
ing presented the evidence itself, we let this comment upon it 
suffice. 


IV 


In January, 1868, Lanier’s first hemorrhage occurred. Prior 
to this time, his health had improved after the severe and per- 
sistent illness of 1865, but it was now apparent that consumption 
had seized upon him. And he must have realized now that not only 
his wife but his health would require more money than he could 
make as a school teacher or writer. Accordingly, he began in 
1869 his short-lived legal profession. But in 1870 came a severe 
illness, leaving the deep-seated hacking cough of the advancing 
stages of consumption. So, he left Macon and sought the higher 
climate of Lookout Mountain in Chattanooga. In August he 
went to New York for medical treatment, and remained through 
August and September. He writes to Hayne at this time: 


I am travelling for my health. If you know what this 
phrase means, you know to what a melancholy state I am 
come. It would seem that the foul fiend, consumption, hath 
me on the hip. Against him I still fight: but knows 
the event thereof. . . . I do no work at all. I am too ill. 
This is Apollyon’s unkindest cut of all. In this, he hath 
wounded my sword arm.” 


In March, 1872, another attack made his continued work in 


“Ibid., pp. 542-43. 

™Parringion, 10, p. 334. 

"Fagan, 3, p. 234. 

“Lerrers or Sipney Lanier, Selections from his Correspondence, 1866-1881, 
(ed) Mary Day Lanier, Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y.: 1899. pp. 228-29. 
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Macon impossible. Texas, which at that time enjoyed a vogue 
among consumptives, was finally decided upon, and it was 
there that he went secking to regain his health. But it must 
have been soon apparent to him that his life was not to be a lony 
one. The passions of his life had been music and poetry. And 
so, he now determined at thirty-one to devote his remaining days 
to these. For that purpose, and realizing that he might be in- 
curring greater risk by so doing, he left San Antonio in April, 
1873, for Baltimore. His choice had been made. In a letter 
written to his father, who was attempting to persuade him to 
return to Macon, this is made clear: 


I have given your last letter the fullest and most careful 
consideration. After doing so, I feel sure that Macon is not 
the place for me. If you could taste the delicious crystal- 
line air, and the champagne breeze that I have just been 
rushing about in, I am equally sure that in point of climate 
you would agree with me that my chance for life is ten 
times as great here as in Macon. Then, as to business, why 
should I, nay, how can I settle myself down to be a third- 
rate struggling lawyer for the balance of my little life, as 
long as there is a certainty almost absolute that I can do some 
other thing so much better? 


He is referring in the last line, of course, to music and poetry. 


After naming to his father the long list of difficulties under- 
which he had struggled all his life, he concludes: 


Does it not seem to you as to me, that I begin to have the 
right to enroll myself among devotees of these two sublime 
arts, after having followed them so long and humbly, and 
through so much bitterness 
I have given the brief background of Lanier’s illness, his 
realization of approaching death, and his consecration of remain- 
ing life to art, all reflected in the above letter, because I think 
it refutes the first of four charges on which the agrarians base 
their accusation of betrayal. The four charges are: 1. that 
Lanier’s removal to Baltimore is indicative of betrayal; 2. that 
he condemns Trade only to reverse himself and flatter it; 3. that 
his praise of Trade indicates that his nationalism was actually only 


*Sipney Lanter. By Edwin Mims. Houghton Mifflin and Co. Boston: 1905. 
Quoted at pp. 124-26. 
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a Northern sectionalism; 4. and that he too readily accepted and 
applauded the new discoveries of his day. On the basis of these 
four judgments, Lanier is declared to have been a traitor. 

Considering the charges in order, first, was Lanier’s removal 
to Baltimore a betrayal? Making such an affirmation, Mr. Ran- 
som says: “he did not remain in the South; he got out as soon 
as he covid. He pursued acquaintances and friendship in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, New York, among the Brahmin of Cam- 
bridge. He constantly sought publication in Philadelphia and 
New York.’”™ 

The argument is really so petty that one is inclined to an 
answer in kind. I have shown Lanier’s reason for leaving Georgia 
and his reason for going to Baltimore. To any reasonable person, 
I think these will appear just reasons. Are we to gather, then, 
from Mr. Ransom’s remarks, that a man forced to leave his 
native home is mot to make acquaintances and friends in and 
around his new locality, is mot to seek publication, being a writer, 
in any new markets that may be opened to him? Replying in kind, 
one may remark that since Mr. Ransom wrote this criticism, he 
himself has gone North; and he, and the other agrarians who 
are accusing Lanier of disloyalty, fail to confine their writings 
to Southern publications, in spite of the greater literary market 
now existing in the South than formerly. In fact, the two period- 
icals in which all of these charges occur are both printed in New 
York City, as is the agrarian handbook, I’tt Take My Sranp. 
In addition, one would be so bold as to surmise that Mr. Ransom 
himself, since going to the North, has made friends and acquaint- 
ances in that locality. Consequently we cannot seriously con- 
sider this indictment until Mr. Ransom shall convince us of its 
sincerity by proclaiming that he himself, on the same grounds, 
has betrayed the South. I fail to see how such petty tactics can 
be calculated to further either their specific argument or the 
whole agrarian cause. 

The truth is that a writer, be he Mr. Ransom or Mr. Lanier, 
must obtain a livelihood where and as best he can. Gamaliel 
Bradford says of Lanier: 


“Hearts and Heads”, American Review, II (March, 1934) pp. 554-571. By 
John Crowe Ransom, p. 557. 
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How desperate, how constant, how blighting this need of 
money was is written all through Lanier’s biography and 
letters. Bread, mere bare bread is the word that occurs and 
recurs.” 


An example of this need may be seen in a letter written in 1874, 
in which Lanier says: 


My head and my heart are both s0 full of poems which the 
dreadful struggle for bread does not give me time to put on 
paper that I am often driven to headache and | heartache 
purely for want of an hour or two to hold a pen.” 


Did Lanier betray the South by removing to Baltimore? The 
quotation from the letter asking his brother to come to Baltimore, 
already cited, may be recalled: “Whatever is to be done, you 
and I can do our part of it far better here than there.”” Bradford 
does not agree with the Agrarians here, for he says.” “He was a 
Southerner, always a Southerner. He loved the South, and the 
South loved and loves him.”” In concluding our consideration of 
this particular charge, we may quote from a letter of Lanier’s 
written in 1876 to a friend in the South, 


In truth, a certain sense of exile—which grows stronger 
with me every day—makes me prize any words from the 
dear old Macon hills. It seems a particularly hard cross- 
purpose that I—who love then surely better than any other 
of their children—must remain away from them in order to 
sing about them.” 


V 


The next two charges made by the agrarians are perhaps the 
most fundamental charges of them all, and are so mutually de- 
pendent that we shall consider them together. In accordance 
with the secondary purpose of our paper, that of examining the 
justness of the Agrarian criticisms of Lanier, it now becomes 
necessary briefly to examine the Agrarian stronghold itself. The 
two charges which we have to consider here are, that Lanier 
flatters Trade after having damned it, and that in so doing he 


American Portraits, 1875-1900. By Gamaliel Bradford. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin and ~~ 1922, p. 64. 


"Ibid., p. 

<Mims pp. 
*Bra dfor 

Starke, p. 
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praises industrialism and Northern sectionalism. Actually he 
does neither. But first, to the Agrarians. 

The failure of the Agrarians to understand Lanier’s position 
results, it seems to me, from a fundamental error in their own 
economic views. That error is a failure to distinguish between 
industrialism and that whole spirit and system out of which in- 
dustrialism grew, the spirit of extreme individualism which ad- 
vocated an unregulated exploitation of society and of the resources 
of society for the benefit of the few. Industrialism is not co- 
terminous with that spirit. But the Agrarians make them co- 
terminous when they base their whole program for an agrarian 
society in the South merely on the proposition of an attack against 
industrialism, and an attack against that section in which in- 
dustrialism largely prevails, the North. In other words, the 
Agrarians seem not to realize that the solution to the evils of 
their agricultural system lies deeper than in a mere attack against 
the North, for the North can not be held responsible for the crea- 
tion of those evils. What is actually responsible for many of the 
evils in both Northern industrialism and Southern agrarianism 
is the spirit of despoilation of modern commercialism. That 
spirit, working in both North and South, operating under dif- 
ferent conditions, took different forms, the form of industrialism 
in the North and the eventual form of farm tenancy in the South. 

For example, can industrialism alone be held responsible for 
cheap slave labor, for a wholesale planting of one get-rich money- 
crop, for the profligate waste of the land and impoverishment 
of the soil to the extent that thousands upon thousands of acres 
of Southern farmland had to be abandoned, for the conscience- 
less destruction of forests and other natural resources? These 
are some of the economic factors out of which farm tenancy 
grew, and that Northern industrialism is not entirely responsible 
is not only self-evident, but is evidenced by the additional fact 
that those sections of the South which are widely cursed with 
farm tenancy are precisely those sections which are unique by 
their complete lack of industrialization. This is so patent that 
another large group of Southerners have assumed that to bring 
industry into these areas will automatically eliminate or at least 
ameliorate their evils. Now it may be true that an immediate 
expediency is to be served, or is not to be served, in such a way, 
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and a struggle over a decision as to which is the lesser of two 
evils justifies the struggle of the Agrarians and the industrial- 
Southerners as long as they do not identify the immediate ex- 
pediency with the ultimate aim. But this, I believe, the Agrarians 
do. Their ultimate attack seems to be directed against industrial- 
ism and the North. But since, as I have indicated, not the North 
and industrialism, but a much vaster philosophy of commercialistic 
despoilation is responsible for the evils of farm tenancy, the 
Agrarians, by fighting the North, may protect agriculture from 
the evils of industrialism but they will never protect it from or 
rid it of the evils of itself. 

Lanier saw deeper than this. He saw that the evils of both 
North and South were resulting from the same spirit which moti- 
vated them both. And that is why he would not agree today 
with the Agrarians: that is why he would not be content to 
identify the ultimate cause with a sectional result and to offer 
as an ultimate constructive program for agriculture mere vituper- 
ation against that result and that section. And it is because 
Lanier was larger than sectional that the Agrarians do not agree 
with him. Anything not Southern, they say, during Reconstruc- 
tion days, was Northern. Even nationalism. Allan Tate says: 
“‘The Psalm of the West’ is a praise of nationalism, argal of 
Northern sectionalism, argal of industrialism.”” The absurdity 
of the charge is evident in the extremity to which it is pushed 
to arrive at its conclusion. Tate says again: “The trouble with-the 
age, thought Lanier, was that trade had crushed chivalry. Hav- 
ing said that, in several allegories, he proceeded, in terms that 
made the issue seem different, to flatter trade.”“ If Lanier 
praised industry, or what the Agrarians understand Lanier to 
mean by Trade, then we wish to see the words in which he did 
it. Mr. Tate has suggested the ‘Psalm of the West’, and that 
we shall consider in due time. But first let us consider the only 
other specific reference they give. Mr. Warren says that “Lanier 
even found it in his heart to approve big corporations because 
they were ‘needed’.” What Lanier actually said was: 


““A Southern Romantic”, by Allen Tate, New Repustic, August 30, 1933, 
pp. 67-70. 
“Tate, p. 70. 
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Our republic vitally needs the corporation for the mighty 
works which only the corporation can do, while it as vitall 
needs the small farmer for the pure substance of the indivi- 
dual and self-reliant man-h which he digs out of the 
ground, and which the experience of all peoples would seem 
to show, must come primarily that way and no other.* 


In that quotation I wish to emphasize two things. First, that 
he says corporations have a legitimate function; second, while 
saying that hardy self-reliance is primarily dug from the soil 
when it is had at all, he does not say that mere digging will pro- 
duce it. Quoting now from the prefatory “Statement of Prin- 
ciples” in I’ku Taxe My Sranp, a work endorsed and contributed 
to by Mr. Ransom, Mr. Tate, and Mr. Warren: 


An agrarian society is hardly one that has no use at all 
for industries. . . . An agrarian society is one in which agri- 
culture is the leading vocation. . . that becomes the model 
to which other forms approach as well as they may. ... An 
agrarian regime will be secured readily enough where the 
superfluous industries are not allowed to rise against it.* 


Note in this quotation that the stand on industries is practi- 
cally identical with that of Lanier; but note also that they hope 
to secure a desirable agrarian society merely through a limitation 
of industry. Thus they themselves go on to say that their own 
stand may best be summed up in the phrase “agrarian versus 
industrial.” One is inclined to feel that the three Agrarians who 
are attacking Lanier might with equal truth extend the phrase 
to “Southernism versus Northernism”. But we believe that Lanier 
in his economics was more profound than this, and so it becomes 
a question not of betrayal to the South but of deeper economic 
perspicuity. 


“Starke, p. 547. 
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tt Take My Sranp, 7, xviii. 


[to be continued in next issue] 
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by Hubert Creekmore 


SOUTHERN NIGHT 


I 


In a shy distillation 
over trees and houses 
the darkness hangs 
while the sunset hesitates 
full of wonder 
that the Venices of Turner 
are on the clouds of Mississippi. 
Then the dark and color 
in emulsoid marriage lie 
with strange untouching length upon the land, 
and the smothered landscape gasps. .. . 
The passage of a motor isolates time 
into a clenched hiatus like eternity. 


II 


The nigger lips of night 
have swallowed in a sudden kiss 
the busy world. Industry and sense 


have perished in the cool 
desire of dark’s foreshadowed lust. 


Where farmers’ implements have ribbed the fields 


the earth inhales and bathes 
in air the sultry folds where seed 
will sprout. The quiet is a lonely stare. 


Housewives dry their hands 
of housework, expectant of a song 
beneath the stern balcony of their hearts. 
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The barber, shaving, shaves 
the beard of day and leaves a face 
neat for dalliance and overtures. 


III 


The domino of occupations falls 
as carnival insinuates its call, 
and men unmasked of work, 
mask in the black wind, 
and the trees before the moon 
and the cloak of an automobile 
and the blur of twilight smiles. 
Stenographers and clerks gulp the potion 
that oils the rough wheel of days. 
The sap of passion petrifies 
(scarab-like) the memory of youth and love. 


Curdled clouds float in the milk of the moon. 
The salesman rolls the knob of the gearshift in 
his hand, rolls the waitress’ paps, wags 
the steering rod, rolls and rolls, low, 
high, and neutral. 
Tomorrow it will 
be, “Can I see the manager?” 
“Good morning.” 
“TI represent—” 
“Your order, please.” 
“Ham an’ 
.... Swim the sweet taste of the night 
in cerebral saliva until 
the hunger feeds again... . 


IV 


The eyes from the head, 
the blank window from the dismal house, 
cry out for life. 
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And life descends, 

howling through the ether 
from Schenectady to sing 
on Mrs. Jackson’s radio. 


And there 
(interminable) 
is the drill of insects 
long dyspepsia of frogs 
and rip of rubber tires. 


A sentimental wind thrills the trees. 
They say: “Ah, me! 

How many warm embraces have I seen 
pant out their infidelities and oh 

how many more are waiting, anxious.’ 
“Am I the next?” the wind 

that swells your lungs inquires. 

The great tree bodies shudder. 

In the breast the breathed in blackness 
shudders. 

Oh love, oh love, oh love. 


V 


The net of stars that snares the night’s 
expanse is not a usual heaven. 

It is born of the ingenuity 

of the directors of a motion picture company. 
For that reason it is 

A SHOW YOU’LL NEVER FORGET. 
The play is by twelve Hollywood scenario artisans. 
Your cue: “Isn’t it a wonderful night?” 

On your shoulders and eyes fall 

the thick scarves of smell thrown 

out by magnolias. The coil 

of heavylidded gardenias wraps 

your nostrils. Enchantment 
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hatches in enchantment’s spell 

and men might then confuse 

a fencepost with a lady 

and beget a son therewith. 

For when the rising moon 
coldbloodedly 

spreads an aureole and 

imitates a monstrous, flat 

onebosomed woman’s 

teat, 

is not then the human instinct helpless? 
Call on sorcerers, they but double 
trouble in the pot; but ministers 

will leech with solemn I-do words the pain 
(and drain you dry.) 


VI 


Look upon this town’s bucolic temper 
and you will see 
sit 
on the roof of every house 
feeding on each other’s cloying breath, 
those spectres of happiness so often found 


in final chapters of a novel for stenographers. 


These varnished vacuums create 
a strange library of life: 
pastoral crime 
the village whore 
the Shepherd’s Newgate 
Corydon’s Medea 
first cousin’s idiots 
ballet murder 
musical rape 
watercolor gossip 
marble suicide 
blossoming incest 
newspaper theft and 
love all wool and a yard wide. 
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So lies the night upon the town, the graveyard of 
a thousand young ambitions, (each 
intoxicated in deceitful darkness, 
maimed before a pulpit, laid 
to rest beneath a fireproof shingle 
rooftree, commemorated 
by two yelling babies, 
a heavy mail of bills, a name 
upon a downtown office, and 
a telephone.) The bank book 
objectifies the purpose. “Success” 
is a large placenta; all nestle on 
those soft protective walls: this 
womb will ever re-engulf 
her progeny. Oh, mother 

Southern Kangaroo! 

Hic jacet, OOOO Dream Street. 


VII 
Scented wind rolls by, 


the trees inhale, the grasses sweat, 
the houses darken one by one. 
Across the miles the whistles 
of locomotives steal, the 
grinding bugs have drowsed, 
the moon sneers down, 
the quiet and the night 
stretch farther, farther—meadows 
open into plains, forests sink below, 
houses turn to toys. 

And all is still. 


Thus it lies, the graveyard 

thus it lies, the womb 

thus it lies, fixed in wild hypnosis 

for this minute, 

thus it dreams in flowered wind and trees, 
dreaming deadly with the longing like 
an incense smoke drawn in the throat. 
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Dream on within this gentle womb 

the sugar spun pink dreams of embryos. 
Dream in this wetwarm black 

from which no labor ever 

thrusts you out into a gristly world 
except the skillful anaesthetic dawn 
recurrent with its industry, and fading 
regular and sweet into the dewy harbor 
of widespread night. Dream on, those 
splendid vanities, that seep 

by intellectual osmosis through 

an old umbilicus you are afraid to cut. 
Dream on, shrivelled soul, 

aged foetus, cuddle in that tepid 
motherskin. Nights follow each 

with marchpane pulse, and days 

are drugged away. Dream on. 

Dream on. 

Sleep. 
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by T. Walter Herbert 


THE GRAMMAR OF RIMES 


E who has been bewitched by Chaucer, Pope, and the un- 
dying masterpieces of Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats knows 
that rime is an essential element in their magic; and yet Chaucer 
and Shakespeare and Campion and Daniel and Milton and Dry- 
den and Pope as well as you and I who live in a later age are 
agreed that some rimed poetry has an abominable sing-song 
monotony. 
) Numerous poets, aware of the hazard particularly in long 
poems, have eschewed rime altogether; and in recent years other 
poets have experimented with techniques employing interesting 
variants from exact riming. In the esteem of alert and intellectu- 
ally cultivated people, both writers and readers, rimes now occupy 
a lowly position. Perhaps, however, it is only the great rime- 
craftsmen who are dead, not the potential force of rimes. Per- 
haps a reéxamination of rimed poetry may disclose craft secrets 
which in the hands of the great practitioners evoked beauties 
whose freshness can kindle the mind and stir the emotions even 
today. If such a discovery does not indeed contribute to the pro- 
duction of good new poetry it may well bring us closer to a full 
understanding of the creative processes in a splendid art. 

With a view to capturing one such secret let us analyze the 
ihe problem which confronts a riming craftsman who sets out to 
write a poem of considerable length, for it is in the long poem 
that rimes encounter the worst dangers of monotony. In order 
to avoid verbal intricacy we shall confine our attention to the 
couplet, simplest of rime-schemes. 


I 


Within each couplet the riming words must be completely ap- 
propriate to the central thread of the poet’s meaning; and the 
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idea explicit especially in the second of the two must be as novel 
as the riming portion of its sound is expectable. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized (because prosodists are 
liable to overlook the fact) that the excellence of the idea ex- 
pressed is an overwhelmingly dominant factor in the effectiveness 
of any rime. No two riming words in the language, however 
rare, are capable in themselves of producing the exhilarating de- 
light which the commonest of words can rouse when they clinch 
a worthwhile couplet. For every word in the dictionary any child 
can hit upon all the rimes the language affords merely by pro- 
nouncing the rimable portion over and over, each time prefixing 
one of the hundred-odd consonants and consonant groups em- 
ployed initially in English words. The triumphant sense of an 
apprehended novelty in the rime of a good couplet derives from 
the freshness of a vigorous original idea there revealed. Since 
the body of an idea is a number of words moulded into an appro- 
priate form, every word in a good couplet contributes as much 
to the effectiveness of a rime as the riming words themselves. 

An illustration of the difference between a good rime and one 
sort of bad rime may be found in Alexander Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism. Pope is satirizing the writers of “still expected 
rimes”, rimes, that is, which fail to satisfy the requirement of 
novelty. “Where’er you find ‘the cooling western breeze,’” he 
says, “In the next line, it ‘whispers through the trees.’” Now 
there is nothing wrong with the rime breeze-trees in itself: the 
sound correspondence is perfect—the second sound is expectable, 
and that is good. But the idea also is expectable. The notion 
that the cooling western breeze rnay whisper through the trees 
is as much in the routine nature of ordinary activity as that in a 
dental action between dog and man the bite should be engineered 
by the former and effected upon the latter. There is no news 
value in the notion; though the action may be vigorous the idea 
that it should take place is not. Observe, however, the couplet 
which immediately follows: 


If crystal streams ‘with pleasing murmurs creep’, 
The reader’s threatened (not in vain) with ‘sleep’. 


So far as the single words creep and sleep are concerned, they 
serve for rime neither more nor less well than breeze and trees. 
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But whereas the former couplet is delightful just because it ex- 
emplifies the insipidity of rimes which tag unimaginative state- 
ments embodied in mummified diction, the second is in every 
respect excellent: its wit depends upon the brilliant rime, and 
the rime is brilliant solely because it caps the wit springing from 
the whole couplet. 

There are two sorts of rime which give offense. Pope was at- 
tacking that which is inevitable without being novel. In poems 
where such rimes abound the poet will usually be found to have 
plodded through well-trodden lanes of thought, imagery and dic- 
tion, either in the trail blazed by an earlier writer or along one 
of the routes paved by the sentimentality and self-important sen- 
tentiousness of perennially ubiquitous immaturity. But equally 
vile are rimes which are novel without being so appropriate as to 
convince the mind that they were inevitable. The images evoked 

are frequently so far-fetched that the rest of the lines must be 
i employed to solder them to the central frame of thought, and the 
poem sounds as though it had been composed under the inspira- 
tion of a riming dictionary. 

Good rimes in extended poems, then, satisfy these two prin- 
cipal requirements: each riming word must be so appropriate to 
the subject matter as to seem as inevitable as the right word 
eternally is; and each riming word must be vigorously novel be- 
| cause it is part of the body of an original and captivating idea. 
| If the elements which have surrendered themselves to the fore- 
Bia} going analysis may be accepted as factors which determine whe- 
: ther a rime is good or bad, is it not reasonable to suppose that an 
objective basis for measuring them in the rimes of actual poems 
will also be a basis for determining the degree of a poet’s skill in 
| handling these elusive and whimsical little servants of his art? 
Finding and applying such a criterion is the problem now before 


} us. 

One of the more obvious direct attacks would be that which 
was just now employed for two couplets upon a hint from Pope. 
And yet such a method must rest upon individual opinions of in- 
dividual couplets. The lines mentioned serve to illustrate the 
principle of novelty because there surely must be a pretty general 
agreement in the opinions expressed; however, if there should be 
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one who found surprise and joy in the proposition that a cooling 
western breeze is very likely to whisper through the trees, not 
even Pope could enlighten him. The whole argument would be 
reduced to a chaos of conflicting manifestations of particular taste. 
The old lady who kissed the cow may have been a trifle extreme; 
but good taste even among conventionally sophisticated people is 
a fickle thing unless it rests upon some reasonable and definable 
basis. 


II 


Scientific investigators of the activities engaged in by sub- 
atomic particles, since they cannot see the little fellows, have re- 
sorted to the cloud-chamber as a means of observation. Perhaps 
if we use a similarly indirect method with rimes we shall come 
upon facts which will lead us close to the heart of one important 
phase of poetic craftsmanship. Our cloud-chamber will be gram- 
mar, and it is upon the grammatical incidence of rimes that we 
shall base our hypothesis. 

Grammar is one of three forces which may operate to produce 
that sing-song monotony which is the peculiar bane of poorly ex- 
ecuted rimed poetry. 

The first force is simply the recurrence of an identical sound. 
It is natural that the reader should stress the second of two riming 
words, because the echo of the first is still in his consciousness 
ready to leap out. 

The second force is the customary position of riming words 
in the metrical structure. Even in blank verse the rhythm creates 
a tendency to place undue emphasis upon the last word in each 
line; but rimes serve as an adjunct to rhythm by firmly establish- 
ing the line as an unmistakable unit in the pulsations of sound. 
Since it has long been recognized that they are liable to do their 
job only too well, poets have concentrated their attention upon 
so varying the rhythm of the whole line that an intelligent reader 
finds the measures flexible and the stress of the rime-words quite 
in accord with the sense. 

The third force is grammar. If in a given couplet the two 
riming sounds occur in words which are in identical grammatical 
relationships to the two clauses in which they respectively stand 
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there will be a strong tendency to lay even greater emphasis upon 

them. For instance, when both lines of a couplet end with verbs 
the pronunciation of the second verb will in all likelihood strike 
with a cadence nearer that of the first than that of any other 
part of speech in the sentence and thus point up the common rime 
more sharply than ever. If this sort of correspondence happens 
with great frequency throughout a hundred or more lines the 
cumulative effect is increasing monotony. 

But the occurrence of identical end-constructions in individual 
couplets is not the only means whereby the grammar of rimes 
may influence verse toward flexibility or monotony. If a poet has 
one or two pet constructions into which he throws an excessive 
number of his rimes, monotony may ensue even though the rime 

} of many an individual couplet is built upon two different parts 
of speech. 
. To illustrate: let us observe a contrast between poems of the 
two men whose words first suggested the present study. To draw 
the contrast sharply let us consider a hundred lines each from 
| one of Alexander Pope’s best efforts, the Epistte to Dr. ARBUTH- 
not, and one of Keats’ most poorly executed, Steep anp Poetry. 
In placing both rime-words of single couplets in identical con- 
structions Keats leads Pope by forty-one to seventeen. In both 
poems the most frequent construction of the rime-words is the 
prepositional object, and the construction second in frequency is 
the verb: in the most frequent construction Keats leads Pope by 
eighty-five to fifty-three; in the second most frequent he also 
leads—forty-one to thirty-six. Relatively speaking, then, the 
grammar of Keats’ rimes in this poem is monotonous; of Pope’s, 
varied. Herein lies one, though by no means the only, reason why 
Pope’s poem is of superior craftsmanship. 
Any book of instruction or any instructor in prose rhetoric 
i either lays great emphasis upon the necessity of building up a 
composition by means of flexible and varied sentence structures 
or assumes that the learner has a mind sufficiently agile to make 
him so organize his material that the naturally diverse relation- 
ships among the atoms of his thought will express themselves in 
what the grammarian finds to be a kinetic syntactical pattern. 
The child who has barely learned the rudiments of thinking is 
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likely to speak and write in an unrelieved series of subject-plus- 
verb-plus-complement sentences; whereas your competent stylist, 
though he may court simplicity like a lover, will forever find in 
his mistress an infinite variety. 

The language of poetry may well be more simple, as well as 
more sensuous and passionate, than that of prose; and yet the 
notion that poetry might properly be rendered in syntactically 
monotonous sentences would be as absurd as to insist that Pav- 
lowa ought to have danced only upon her hands and knees. 

However passionately the fine impatient rebels inveigh against 
the dull restrictions of grammar, the fact remains that even their 
own words have a limited number of functions: aside from a few 
which may independently convey an indication of unreflective 
sensations, most of them are devoted to naming, asserting, or 
modifying; and the rest assist in showing the relationships be- 
tween these components of thought. Hence there is a rigid limit- 
ation upon the art of language, effective equally upon prose and 
poetry, which one may with only slight misgivings assert to be 
in the very nature of the thing. 


III 


When we consider that limitation with respect to rimes it is 
immediately apparent that all the rimes in English poetry have 
been made upon one or more of only eight functionally different 
kinds of words. This would be no sort of limitation at al! if the 
eight were equally able to carry rimes, because the words within 
the lines are likewise limited. But just as a newspaper headline 
loses force if its last word is a preposition, conjunction, or modi- 
fier, a line of poetry seems a bit of an oddity if it closes on a 
word lightly burdened with meaning; witness Lowell’s verses: 

But John P. 


Robinson he 
Sez he wunt vote fer Guvener B. 


For this reason and because interjections are such rare birds in all 
cultivated discourse, the number of words available for rimes is 
relatively small. Moreover, the kinds of words in comparatively 
frequent use are by no means equally frequent. Out of ten 
thousand lines of couplets, taken from nearly fifty different poems, 
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I have found that well over half have end-rimes upon sub- 
stantives; second in frequency are finite verbs; third and fourth 
in frequency are adverbs and adjectives, but these two sorts com- 
bined do not total a close third after verbs. 

It must be a vigorous art which will prevent its rimes from fall- 
ing into a grammatical monotony. Let us see how a lazy crafts- 
man might allow himself to be forced into a sort of syntactical rut. 

Suppose a poet in pursuing a train of thought finds difficulty in 
hitting upon a rime which will enable him to stick closely to his 
subject and develop it further with every word. Since there are 
more nouns than any other kind of word, the chances are that 
he will discover a riming substantive that may be in some manner 
associated with his principal intention more quickly than any 
other part of speech. But the use of a substantive subject or 
object of a verb will compel him to fashion a complete clause or 
sentence. The easiest way of hauling it in to do service is likely 
to be coupling it on to the sentence with a preposition. Objects 
of prepositions, by the way, are more liable than other words to 
seem lugged in for the mere sake of rime; central statements, 
made by subject, verb, and complement, mean what the main 
burden of the sentence means, and hence these elements in the 
structure usually sound inevitable to the central meaning; but 
prepositional modifiers, since it is possible for them to bring 
extraneous material into the central thread, are capable of sound- 
ing as if they are the outgrowth of the exigence of rime. 

Although good poets must certainly have trained themselves in 
ordinary composition to the extent that they habitually avoid 
monotonous sentences, the knack of achieving great variety in 
the grammatical structure of riming words has seldom or never 
been the result of conscious attention to the matter itself. That 
fact makes the study of grammatical usages peculiarly revealing, 
for here we can in some measure come to look upon one of those 
unpremeditated aspects of poetic craft which have been veiled 
in the mysterious words genius and ear. 

Vigorous, well-trained minds habitually employ words so as to 
convey a meaning in the clearest, most effective fashion. They 
dispense with all the unsinewed verbal excelsior which pads out 
the utterances of inexact thinkers. Not content to deliver their 
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ideas and then tag them with rimes, they reach as far forward 
with the echoing words as with the most sturdily aggressive of 
their other words. When rimes fall, therefore, they fall upon the 
meaty matter of hard thought or clear image. It would be strange 
indeed if grammatical monotony could be found there. 

A healthy man does not bend his efforts toward keeping his 
body temperature normal: while he continues to live a healthy, 
vigorous life his temperature takes care of itself. So it is with a 
good poet and the grammar of his rimes: he hotly pursues his 
meaning and lets syntax take care of itself. But we can get a 
rough measure of his creative ability and resourcefulness by 
measuring the syntactical concomitants of those qualities. 


IV 


Since it is possible, after a little tabulation, to arrive at a numer- 
ical score which will represent the comparative variety to be found 
in the syntactical relationships of riming words in individual 
poems, how very fine it would be to affix an exact grade to each 
poem and each poet! Then if poem A turned up with a score one 
point better than Poem B, we might conclude that, in one respect 
at least, poem A deserves a higher place in our esteem than 
poem B. 

Now I propose to make such a tabulation and affix such scores, 
but unfortunately for the finality of any precise conclusions that 
may be drawn from them, certain reservations must be made. 
Writers of closed couplets are apt to employ shorter sentences 
than those who prefer the longer rhythms achieved by slurring 
the divisions between lines. In general, the longer the sentence 
the more numerous the modifying phrases. Hence in poems 
whose sentences run for dozens of consecutive lines it is likely 
that a disproportionately large number of prepositional objects 
will be found in the rimes. To be more specific, many rimes in 
this construction may be expected from poets whose aim is to 
evoke luxuriously sensuous pictures in the fancy by piling image 
upon simile and lulling the ear with whole tides of dreamy sound. 
Contrariwise, poets who seek to stimulate reflective thought, who 
argue or explain, who scorn figurative adornments and austerely 
pursue their intellectual demonstrations, may tend to multiply 
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their verbs. The controlling artistic purpose of a poet, in short, 
may make one or another of his riming constructions properly 
take a numerical lead. And in two equally excellent poems by the 
same author only the merest fortuitous coincidence would make 
the scores identical. 

Nevertheless, when these or any other reasons bring about an 
excessive use of one construction in so conspicuous a place as the 
rime, the result is a fault. And although it would be absurd to 
conclude that a small difference in score is of any consequence, 
great differences surely point to significant variations in the de- 
gree to which poets have mastered their craft. 

Since proof of the validity of any such theory must rest in its 
congruence with the relative abilities of poets to give pleasure to 
people who read and understand them, let us proceed now to ob- 
serve the usages of certain great and little English poets. 

Because in any experiment it is well to avoid as many variables 
as possible and explain where others may occur, I shall here state 
in detail. the procedure I have followed in examining rimes to 
secure the data found in Table I. 

1. The specimens are all from poems employing iambic penta- 
meter couplets. Use of a single form is obviously desirable for 
purposes of comparison; and from the time of Chaucer this par- 
ticular meter has enjoyed an unusually steady popularity. Since 
the study eliminates from consideration many of England’s finest 
verse-makers as well as many of the best poems of the authors 
represented, any conclusions drawn from the table are applicable 
only to the skills demonstrated in the poems listed. It would 
be folly to infer that Keats’ music at its best, for example, is in 
any respect whatever inferior to that of Browning’s SorpELLo. 

The standard quantity of poetry per specimen is one hundred 
couplets, the first hundred in each poem except where otherwise 
indicated. The two-hundred-line samples are assumed to be long 
enough to render any special rime-cases relatively uninfluential 
upon the totals recorded. Especially where three or four poems 
are sampled the statistical results may be presumed roughly to 
approach the several poets’ customary practice in this form. In 
the several cases where I have used a single poem from one 
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author, therefore, the results for that author are of less signifi- 
cance than for those more generously represented. 

2. The syntactical constructions of the rimes are classified as 
follows : 

Verbs include all finite verbs irrespective of person, number, 
mood, tense, and voice—both root verbs and auxiliaries. 

Infinitives have a separate category partly because grammari- 
ans differ in dealing with them and partly because though they 
may be used as nouns and modifiers they lose little of their verbal 
force. 

Substantives include all naming words except noun infinitives; 
for purposes of this paper I have taken the liberty of grouping 
nouns and pronouns together as a single part of speech. But 
because substantives have unusually various syntactical relation- 
ships it has seemed desirable to subdivide them according to their 
usages. The practical value of such a division is apparent when 
we reflect that the ear senses greater repetitiousness between say 
two prepositional objects than between a prepositional object and 
a subject of a verb. Substantives, then, are divided as follows: 

A. Subjects of verbs include all subjects of finite verbs. 

B. Objects of verbs include indirect objects and both primary 
and secondary direct objects of all verbs and verbals. 

C. Subjective complements include all substantives comple- 
menting linking verbs. There is sometimes a difference of opinion 
as to whether this or that substantive is subject of the verb or 
subjective complement. I used my own best judgment. 

D. Objects of prepositions present very few cases for difference 
of opinion. Words like than, it may be well to state, are taken to 
be conjunctions except when objective cases of pronouns following 
them indicate beyond doubt that the poet took the connectives for 
prepositions. 

E. Miscellaneous covers appositives, vocatives, and all other 
types of substantives not accounted for in the foregoing cate- 
gories. 

Adverbs include all adverbial modifiers, both simple and con- 
junctive. 
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Adjectives include all participial and other modifiers of sub- 
stantives. 

Prepositions. 

Interjections. 

No simple conjunctions occurred in the rimes examined. 

For purposes of the experiment I have arbitrarily calied the 
seven main categories (verbs, infinitives, substantives, adverbs, 
adjectives, prepositions and interjections) the seven parts of 
speech in rime. 

In the second part of Table I the numerals indicate certain facts 
not about single words but about the riming of couplets. Thus 
the first numeral indicates the number of couplets both of whose 
rime-words are the same part of speech, as defined above. The 
second numeral indicates the number of couplets both of whose 
rime-words are either substantives in the same construction or 
some other identical part of speech. It will be noticed that rimes 
on the same constructions are thus counted twice, since if they 
are in the same construction they are also necessarily the same 
part of speech. 

From the facts assembled in Table I it should be possible to 
derive a system of scoring which will indicate numerically the 
relative degrees to which the several poets have achieved the 
skill of infusing variety into the syntactical constructions of their 
rimes. Since any such system would have to be in some measure 
arbitrary, I have devised three, weighted in different manners. 
Each one has a fairly reasonable basis, but each is also vulnerable 
to objections—of which my own were the first. However, results 
in which all three systems agree are, I trust, sound. 


V 


Formulae for scoring poems according to the several systems 
are set down below as Table II. It should be borne in mind 
that the minus-signs are arithmetical; that is, minus quantities 
are to be disregarded. 
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TABLE II 
FORMULAE FOR SCORING POEMS 

a, b, c, and d represent the number of rime-words occurring, respectively, in 
the first, second, third, and fourth most frequently employed grammatical con- 

y represents the number of couplets riming on identical constructions. 
System I: Score=a+b+2«+y 
System II: =3(a-25)-+2(b-25)+ (c-25)-+(d-25) +2x-+4y 
System III: 

System I is the simplest; as may be seen in its formula, the 
only thing which could really be called weighting is the double 
addition of rimes on the same construction. 

In Systems 1 and 11 I gave weight to the fact that though it 
is conceivably possible for a poet to write indefinitely without 
once using the same part of speech for both rime-words of a single 
couplet, he cannot write a single line without ending it upon a 
classifiable word. In System 1 I reflected that if he rimed im- 
partially upon the eight constructions most adaptable to rime he 
would have twenty-five rime-words in each of these constructions. 
I also penalized the pet construction more heavily than the second 
most frequent, and the second more heavily than the third. More- 
over, I penalized rimes on identical constructions twice as heavily 
as rimes on words which were merely the same part of speech. 

For the third system I diminished the numbers representing 
the most frequently used constructions by thirty-five—a round- 
figure average which allows the poet flexibly impartial use of the 
six really common rime-constructions. In dealing with the num- 
erals in the second part of the table I diminished each by the 
minimum number of occurrences out of all the poems I examined 
—twenty-five and fourteen respectively. Otherwise the procedure 
was the same as in the second system. 

To arrive at the score for each poet, in all three systems, I sim- 
ply struck an average (to the nearest whole number) of the scores 


of his several poems. The results of this final operation are tab- 


ulated in three parallel columns as Table III. Since the scores 
represent progressive degrees of sameness, it will be borne in mind 
that high scores indicate monotony in the grammar of rimes while 
low scores indicate comparative variety. 
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TABLE III 
SCORES OF POETS 
I II Ill 

Browning ......... 148 Browning ......... 265 Browning ......... 106 

Goldsmith ......... 173 Johnson .......... 338 Goldsmith ........ 175 
GEES pacewee 180 Cowley ........... 356 Wordsworth ...... 195 
Miscellaneous ..... 197 Miscellaneous ...... 404 Miscellaneous ...... 241 
ROS 198 Denham .......... 411 Denham .......... 254 
Swinburne ........ 207 Swinburne ........ Swinburne ........ 294 


Though a different manner of scoring produces a different order 
in ranking, the degree of correlation among the systems is rather 
high. At least this much is true: no matter which system is em- 
ployed the scores fall into three distinct groups. Low scorers are 
Browning, Chaucer, and Pope. High scorers are Swinburne, 
Keats, Denham, and the miscellaneous forgotten versifiers of the 
eighteenth century. The rest of the poets examined are in a mid- 
dle group whose scoring range is relatively narrow.’ 

Differences in order of ranking among the systems indicate as 
well as anything could the fact that the test is no infallible guide 
to relative skills when the scores are close. Nevertheless, great 
differences in scoring point to significant differences in the technic- 
al skills of riming craftsmen. 

The judgment of intelligent readers gives support to the con- 
tention that variety in the grammatical functions of riming words 


*One circumstance which appeared in the preparation of these scores is odd 
enough to merit a little attention. If Byron had been scored only upon his 
record in the two early satires, Enciish Barns anp Scorcn Reviewers and Tue 
Curse or Minerva, his rank would have been in the low-scoring group; if he 
had been scored from his two Tales, Tue Corsarr and Lara, he would have 
been among the high scorers; his Ace or Bronze, written in the years between 
the satires and the tales, ranks about where his total score falls. It is beyond 
my present intention to do more than call attention to the fact that there are 
a good many similarly interesting and possibly significant phenomena which will 
appear from a close study of the main table, 
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goes hand in hand with the power of rimes to give pleasure. 
Browning may have carried to the point of eccentricity his delight 
in novel effects; but it will, I think, be generally granted that he 
was one of the most agile rime-technicians in the language. The 
scores of Chaucer and Pope simply give objective statement to 
the common knowledge of their consummate mastery over rime. 
Dryden was a vigorous coupleteer, but Samuel Johnson was nei- 
ther the first nor the last to comment upon the fact that whereas 
Pope, with whom he is forever compared, was not only extremely 
gifted as a metrical virtuoso but punctiliously careful to eradicate 
every fault, Dryden seldom took pains to labor his verses into 
equal perfection; one result of the difference is manifest in Pope’s 
considerably superior score. 

Similar support is available to justify the placing of the poets 
at the bottom of the list. The poems by miscellaneous obscure 
and anonymous eighteenth-century authors I found on the sug- 
gestion of a learned friend who knew I was in search of some un- 
questionably inferior material. That they were wretched is a fact 
which may be verified by anyone who searches them out of the 
shadows in which they sleep. Denham’s contribution to the de- 
veloping craft of couplet-writing was to emphasize the structural 
framework; and the custom of end-stopping heroic verses cer- 
tainly owed something to his habit of closing them upon verbs 
with all the finality of Miss Betsy Trotwood’s reticule. But his 
strength was also a fault, as witness the conscious effort of im- 
mediately subsequent writers to avoid the monotony which was 
his. The savage diatribes which Keats’ contemporary reviewers 
launched against him harped upon his puerile rimes. They 
charged with some plausibility that he allowed the necessity of 
finding a rime to guide the sense of his poetry; and even his de- 
votees may concede that in the poems which the present study 
covers he left much to be desired in the handling of his rimes, 
particularly in the Steep anp Poetry, whose scores are the high- 
est I have computed. There may be some difference of opinion 
about Swinburne, and there are circumstances in his poetic aims 
which partially explain his score; but in my own judgment the 
test need make no apology for placing these poems of his in the 
tedious bracket. 
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The limitations of the tests here applied are obvious: the desir- 
ability of reducing complicating factors to a minimum has con- 
fined the considered specimens to a not wholly representative 
single form; the tests themselves would have to be greatly altered, 
for instance, before they could be employed upon verse in the 
Spenserian stanza; and they do not even pretend to deal with the 
vast, important multitude of short poems.* However, this princi- 
ple can now be stated with some assurance: one element in the 
excellence of sustained rimed poems is the degree to which their 
rime-words fall upon continuously varying grammatical con- 
structions. 


*Although with regard to short poems it is impossible flatly to assert that 
grammatical monotony and variety are inevitable companions, respectively, of 
poor and expert riming, frequently an examination of the grammar of rimes 
even here is illuminating. For example, the first sonnet-length stanza of Words- 
worth’s “Personal Talk”, wherein the rimes are comparatively awkward, has 
ten rime-words on prepositional objects; whereas the same pet construction ac- 
counts for only six rime-words in the great, well-rimed sonnet, “The World Is 
Too Much With Us”. 

It may be of interest to note that only two of Milton’s eighteen English son- 
nets have more than six rime-words on a single construction: “I did but 
prompt the age to quit their clogs” has eight oe objects; “Fairfax, 
whose name in arms through Europe rings” has ei verbs. The fourteen-line 


poem “On Shakespeare” has nine prepositional Alene. 
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NO REVEILLE 


I 


This body without purpose, never knowing 

Sole act of love; of ribs and blood worst riven 

At moment when caress should integrate, 

Fumes by you, recrudescent through your silence. 
Sharp fever climbs arterial web, consumes 

All but the inch too passionless for ally, 

That strip of sense sworn to immunity. 

Tide cannot toss here; blood cannot inundate 
Fugitive thought, and I’ll be happier for it. 

This lacteous union is no union: we tread 

On razor blades, we drink each other’s sorrow, 
Sorrow with ice: we’re not in tune with laughter. 
I who engraved myself on sheets with sweat, 
Wincing to walk on blades, preferring slumber, 
Knew savage strangulation in that slumber — 
Sleep of blocked nerves, dream palpitant as pulse. 
Hold this hard fact between us: our disunion 
Hints at new search, rattles a dented grail 

Bright as aluminum, perhaps, but no more precious. 
From here we know compassion, even as we knew 
Flesh cast in flame, blessed through cyanide, 
Flesh stranded on that inch regaining margin. 
And I'll dispatch Ithuriel in this epilogue, 

Slack time conditioned to sebaceous reasoning, 
And we'll count ruin together, knowing no ruin. 
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Il 


Be thankful for silence: it is all you have, 

Void and the cot, within, the eardrum 

Whereon I lay me down in memory. 

The sounds I heard at morning were not sweet, 
Yawns and clatter, water pouring, the reek of bacon 
Ladening sound with impotence. I lay thinking 

Of the sun, wherever it was; of the garden, 

The green things lately planted, the black loam. 
You were beside me sleeping, not to touch 

Nor enter by your dream: be thankful for that. 
Daylight composed your inanimation, daylight washing 
Your face, thorough behind the ears, but I envied 
The bubble where you dreamt beyond the daylight. 
What speech could stab into that domeless space, 
Puncture the trance and shock you into waking— 
What speech could compensate for silence lost? 

I saw the sun gain on the garden wall, 

Warm the cool bricks, move to the moving curtains; 
I heard the coffee’s percolation, cup set noisily. 
Your eyes, when you awoke, were questioning, 
Made clear by rest, brighter than orange juice, 

And you'd rise quickly. But be thankful ever 
For this the moment between dream and seeing: 
Blur of the lazy and indefinite wish, 

The silence that restates conceived desire. 


| 
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Ill 
And all is dross that is not Helena 


But knowing this, I should refrain: deny 
The blood’s saltation, traipse a narrow stair 
Whose carpeting is pride, whose nails are thorns 
Flowered of excessive sense. And knowing this, 
| Might I be spurred to question intervals, 
qe Their surcease, their oblivion from anger? 
Wherefore necessity to stalk that prey 
Too-easily devoured: thrown up as poison, 
Its memory drowned out in hope that I 
Might be a better they, might be at all, 
And thus forget in being what I bring: 
Wan ashes and a shut eye to the altar. 
i The dross enfolds no gold I know; the gem 
i Is cruel with brightness. I’d have the pearl 
Sired of no oyster, reaped for no appetite 
{ But cherished for its glow. The cast-off shell 
i Rocks on a depthless bottom, the fish wonder 
To find the case so empty; pride is gone 
At last, the pearl is gone; deceptive lustre 
4 Glimmers but briefly. When it goes I’ll know 
MH What lie it’spelled, I’ll grovel in that lie, 
i Truer than verity. That I might refrain, 
i T’ll hug the lie and let the poison go: 
) Death to my blood, thin music to my brain, 
5 As lesson it shall temper me again. 
| 
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IV 


They speak of loneliness, the preoccupied people, 

As if to stroke its ears. So they’ve not known 
Loneliness: fog mouth leeching at the heart, known it 
In room too small for stretching, fled from it 
Descending stairs alone, kicking at sidewalk pebbles 

Till hour comes to dine alone. They can be snug, 

Furred in soft conversation, drawing the collar close 

When draught is zero on the mind. Who would berate them 
For what they’ve missed?—that unsuperior state 

Loneliness engenders: malice for laughing couples, 

Curled lip for husband buying peppermints, the stare 

That finds no tenderness in window shoppers. 

They patronize a demon, yes, who speak of it 

Without fear; I have thrown up such bravery. 

Was it the room with pictures by Picasso, the mirror 

Where I framed speech to my own face, the single pillow? 
There is a world beyond my phonograph records, a world 

To despumate all epithet from my lips. Hear Kundry music 
At six o’clock, sad cocktail, or be comforted 

By waiter bringing peanuts to sad elephant. Oh, I’d trumpet 
For talk and have my bill instead, leaving the place 

To hopscotch on a quiet street; make phone calls, 

Primed casual to voice that answers. Bromidic interval 
Drives ache to cover somehow, but here’s certainty: 

Ache will turn down the quilts for nightowl tenant. 


| 

| 
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Vv 


) Superimpose on this young Irish face 
th) Another countenance, less pocked by query. 
| Of eyes strike off the duller pair; of lip retain 
Those warmest lips, curved without petulance. 
Next there’s a brow that counterfeits high thoughts, 
Soft as white rubber, shock-proof, insulating 
Frenetic promptings: yes, we'll scrap the brow, 
1 Temples inverted worship to a totem, no orison: 
| I never sang but what I improvised, spelled other meaning. 
This Irish face more Celtic than potato, scheme face, 
Twitched annual applause for my incontinence. 
New eyes ignited from new battery, the incandescent eyes 
i Of a fresh question posed, detect new attributes; 
The old eyes flickered on a single milestone. 
And if we deal with bodies, mine’s surrendered 
i Without a word of argument: body resistant to measles, 
i To fevers caught in rainstorms, pleurisy, all the maladies 
Sleep and prescriptions cure; body that’s equal 
To these and nothing else, body betraying. 
Wrap it in flag of fulness then, consign it 
To blotched decomposition at my quietude. 
Arsenic’s more considerate blood; love that can rouse it 
Ki Is love I’m seeking. You have changed the face, 
1 Deemed body detriment. Now what you've salvaged 
i Return to time: time will annul its toxin. 
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VI 


And were this cancer, I’d know slow devouring, 
Rat host within, biting with certain teeth, 
Pain constant as the breath. I’d have the needle | 
When teeth tore fiercely: glazed eye hiding torment 

To see the world continuing so, the postman coming, 
Peddlers with hardware, man to read the meter. 

And were this cancer, I’d be friend to cancer, 

Germ gone berserk my companion: with me at their hour 
Of sleep, the well people who arrange my pillows. 

Curfew of courage tolls no need to rouse them 

Solicitous from their beds, expert with morphine. 

I should not want their hands, trained against shrinking, 
Nor their kind eyes reflecting calendars. I should have both, 
Murmuring thanks for both: sharp teeth are kinder. t 
My future being fodder, I’d consider it M 


Without this hunger exceeding the rat’s appetite. 

Enough to bathe pillar of septic flesh, feed it, 

Read from a novel till the wide morphinous eye 

Closes and lights go out. I, patient beyond love, 
Prometheus on a rocky mattress, no hand in mine, 
Should grope for hand at last; seamed palm upon my lips 
In memory, hands on the bedside clock 

Turning to phosphoresce my hours. And I’d be whole, 
Omnivorous host reproved, heart docile against ache, 
Brain cleansed as air sifted through evening snowfall. 


| 
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VII 


Distance between us is no veil: let’s say you slept 

In Borneo, slapping ants; or next-door neighbors 

Hung washing out on Mars. Proximity’s a traitor 

To our communication; nearness carves moats 

You'll bridge by making planks of redwood pride. 
Suppose, again, I stopped a falling brick: I died 

And were laid out before you, cracked head hidden, 
Rigid in my best suit, spared years’ decrepitude. 

Suppose this and consider distance: you made late appearance 
As spring did, spring air fluent upon spring midnight. 
Distance arrived with you like constant spaniel 
Well-trained in shunning foreground; toss distance bone 
And watched it wag from corner. Silence has blade eyes 


-On these occasions: we have composed a kennel 


Where eyes strain at us, watering through smoke. 
Distance, a puppy once, could rescue travellers now, 
That scratching canine sprawled in our concavity. 

I'll reach you over flanks, perhaps, I’ll put a poker 
Across the silence iris; word corroded with rust 

My instrument. Oh, we interlock with ghosts— 

Dog’s locomotive breath makes nausea in us. Distance, 
Silence, the lamps gone out, no word. And our spring night 
Bled back to equinox; distance can kill, at marrow, 
Branches bumpy with sap we touched. Redwood survives 
Vertical in the forest, unfallen; you'll never hew it. 
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by Edwin Honig 


HISTORY, DOCUMENT, 
AND ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


HE Waste Lanp of T. S. Eliot, more than any other single 

work, except possibly Utysses, has been the ‘inspiration’ 
for most poetry of the younger generation written in America 
during the past fifteen years. The absolute idealization of cynic- 
ism led to that bathetic mood upon which the sensibility of that 
generation thrived. Such a mood found, in the patterns of sensa- 
tion and experience, the constant disparagement of human pas- 
sion and deliberation which strove to make life good. The ‘atomic’ 
personality which came about as a result, mastered all the shifts 
and nuances of emotion so that it could never be caught red- 
handed with a personal belief in the basic goodness of the passion 
of love or beauty, or even, of social justice. The two most ac- 
complished inheritors of THe Waste Lanp situation were Hart 
Crane and Archibald MacLeish. Crane, very early, and with a 
relatively high degree of consciousness and consistency, set about 
the task of outlawing from his poetry the implications of Eliot’s 
philosophical pessimism, the common currency of his generation. 
To what extent Tue Brince, his major work, became the complete 
artistic antithesis of THe Waste Lanp, as he intended it should, 
is perhaps not readily certain. It did establish permanently, 
however, the first conscious attempt to make a break from the 
enervating influence of that sensibility. On the other hand, Mac- 
Leish’s development was slower, his disaffection less complete 
and for that reason, perhaps, his work has become symptom- 
atic of the inconclusiveness of a new shift in sensibility. This 
new sensibility, of whose presence MacLeish is the most popular 
living evidence, has attempted to place the means of its salvation 
in a consciously social program, with more or less affinity for the 
current ideals of a socialist society. Though the imaginative re- 
move from Eliot has never been finally resolved, a new poetic 
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. aesthetic has arisen which seeks its justification in all immediate 
. evidence of social struggle in the body of contemporary experi- 
ence. In emphasizing the exterior fate derived from a system of 
impersonal social stratification, it relies mainly upon the document 
of current history as opposed to any personally imaginative view 
toward experience which seeks, as modus vivendi, to recreate 
the past of history as it best confirms the matter of present per- 
ception. The use of document exclusively in poetry yields the 
externalization of experience and the understatement of history 
as the vital record of man’s past experience on earth. Poetic 
experience that has some object of criticism within it can only 
come from an imaginative view of past history integrated with 
the present. 

It would seem vain to establish as absolute the essential dichot- 
omy between the concepts of document and history—just as it 
would seem vain for anybody to do the same between prose and 
poetry, between mysticism and religion, or between journalistic 
reporting and fiction. Essentially, an analysis or understanding 
of history—as Marx, for one, has shown—requires the immediate 
consciousness of, and even preoccupation with, the empiric events 
and documentary materials that find expression in contemporary 
experience. Only where a pre-eminence has been accorded to 
either one aspect of documentary experience or another as in 
MacLeish without an attempt to justify critically (in terms of the 
imagination) its historical implications, does the bearing of docu- ° 
ment upon history become didactic and make for irresponsible 
division between the two. And inasmuch as the accent in the 
poetry of Archibald MacLeish and his type of sensibility seems to 
remain fixed upon certain fatal concerns, his ‘work becomes 
reprehensible as an object that serves such an arbitrary dichot- 
omy. The conclusions drawn from this situation are, therefore, 
those which seem most applicable to the attempt of temporarily 
isolating the dilemma in order to be better able to understand it. 

In his note to Congurstapor, MacLeish has written, “Where 
I have followed the historical chronicles of the Conquest of Mexico 
| I have, in general, followed the account given by Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo, one of the Conquerors, in his True History of the 
Conquest of New Spain. I have however altered and transposed 
and invented incidents at my own pleasure.” The emphasis the 
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poet wishes to show he has placed upon historic verisimilitude is 
not to be disparaged. But it is in the statement’s second sentence 
that his actual viewpoint towards his materials, towards history, 
is betrayed. He has taken the history of the Mexican conquest 
not as imaginative idea but as story, as written document, and 
with the instrument of eclectic poetic sensibility has fashioned 
it into a romance, presumably inviting to the tastes of the modern 
reader. To do this he has had to alter, transpose, and invent 
situations which would not cause the whole to fall out of immediate 
familiarity as in following the actual history it would have to do. 
The deception is not in his having followed the document of his- 
tory at all, but in his having had to supply it with an added docu- 
ment of his own. He wishes to rewrite history as a scientist but 
asks to be excused for fanciful. intrusions because he is a poet. 
In this way he obscures the poet with the scientist. For the poet 
who views history through the imagination views it not as the 
subject of past experience in itself, but as the object for identi- 
fying a new experience whose inspiration is a present as real in 
predicament, yet whose proof and confirmation needs to be 
found in the past. MacLeish’s sense of the past and present 
is unbalanced, for it is a sense of the past as a receptacle which 
will hold such emotions that in the present, without suitable 
subject-matter and predicament, might seem ludicrous. His 
heroes speak through his sensuous imagery and their movements 
exist in the tapestry-effect of the whole of their gifted rhetoric. It 
makes good ‘romance’, and it obviously attracts the serious reader 
because of its characteristic personal nostalgia which is so sym- 
pathetically modern. 

His other alternatives are the anthropological myth, through 
Sir J. G. Frazer, and the subject matter of political and economic 
fatalities of the present, such as the depression, the rise of fascist 
dictators, and the encroaching war, and the implications rising 
out of these events, like the socialist ideology, and the cynic’s 
retreat into a literary or religious culture. In the former, the 
evocation is still essentially personal as it relies upon the dichoto- 
omy between the healthy simple biological ritual of the savage’s 
life and the nostalagia in the civilized sensibility in whose life 
he finds no substitute for such ritual. (Such a perception, at its 
best, when devolved to a human personality, when used critically 
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yields the curious biological fatalism in Tue Por or Eartu.) In 
the latter, although the emphasis is new, since it consciously seeks 
resolution in an exterior fate—the condition of mankind in the 
modern state—the effect is realized not in terms of its own present, 
but in the reversal of the réle of past, ‘romantic’ history into future 
‘prophetic’ history. This is best seen in MacLeish’s verse plays 
since 1933. 


II 


In all his plays, the voice of destiny is the same voice suc- 
cumbing to the vortex of death through sensation as in the char- 
acter of Bernal Diaz in ConguisTapor; is at the same time the 
instrument of dramatic purpose and resolution, which is identi- 
fied with some mechanical augurer. In Panic, it is a Tiresian old 
man; in the Faux or tue Ciry, it is a Lazurean old woman; in 
Air Ran, it is the windy radio-announcer. (In Fauu or Tue City, 
in fact, the mythic city, the blazonry of people in the market-place, 
is almost an exact counterpart of MacLeish’s scenic Tenochtitlan 
in ConquisTapor.) In no way does he give these crucial figures hu- 
man justification. On the contrary, they are intended throughout 
to enact the poet’s own sense of a doom that has no human 
justification: the fall of capitalist society in Panic, the coming 
of the dictator in Fatt or THe City, the bombardment in Ar 
Raw. But the human injustice which is sufficient as attitude to- 
wards the fact of these things, becomes distorted as it reveals the 
inadequacy with which he deals with the social groups affected, 
as individuals—each with some particularly human response to the 
conflict of that fact. (And this latter would, after all, seem the 
essence of all drama.) 

We seem to get little more from these plays in the end than 
the secret sense of esthetic joy which the poet has in fabricating 
blood-and-thunder situations in the sheerest reverberat' af 
their melodrama. The contemporary situation which is used as 
premise in all the plays is real enough, but what the poet does 
with it in raising the magnitude of its original horror is to make 
it another thing. For we are made to feel that there is a point 
reached where statement about a fact, embellished with such 
artifices as an essentially ‘literary’ sensibility can create, becomes 
in effect the very antithesis of that fact. The dynamics of an ob- 
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ligation which compel MacLeish to be ‘true to his time’, and 
which compel him to create, are not penetrated by the sense of a 
personally conceived imaginative view to his materials,—a view 
which, in heightening the reality of that fact, would make it certain 
knowledge. The result is not simply that he is forced into ab- 
straction, but that he is actually led to impose upon the reality 
of that fact a pseudo-reality, an unreality. In this there is the 
sense that like the camera which was once reputed never to be 
capable of lying, the character of documentary poetry, though 
proceeding from the existence of an actual situation, is neverthe- 
less capable of producing confusion and distortion when the dyna- 
mics which give it expression are incompletely imagined. 

The implications of belief construed from the documentary evi- 
dence of contemporary struggle infilter his shorter and long poems 
in many ways. In Frescoes, for instance, there are sections in 
which the bitter-cynic aversion to any form of personal or social 
resolution arises. The cumulative effect of the whole, it may be 
supposed, is intended simply as representation of the contempor- 
ary American scene in cross-section view—though it otherwise 
seems to be the only justification for a static personal perception. 
“The plump Mr. PI’f is washing his hands of America. . .” is the 
satire of a man fleeing the cultural gregariousness of his native land 
to seek a haven in some more unified culture abroad. That Mac- 
Leish, after all, has some sympathy for such an ‘attitude of es- 
cape’ is evident in the forthright statement of another poem, 
American Letrer,—if the sentiment in numerous of his earlier 
poems were not enough indication for the same emotion. He pokes 
lively fun at the Communists in Frescogs, as later in Pustic 
Speecu he seems inclined to view them with a grain of more 
solemn forbearance. Then there is the wholly demonstrative 
attack upon science in Einstein as the abstract force denying 
the finity of human sensation in itself. And finally there is the 
strangely disjointed, yet moving, personal expression of THE 
Hamtet or A. MacLetsu, published in 1928. 

There are some lines in the Hamuet, more concentratedly per- 
sonal than almost any other he was written—that are startling 
in their power to evoke the most extenuated emotion for the 
dilemma of the artist today. 
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Why must I always 
Stoop from this decent silence to this phrase 
That makes a posture of my hurt?.... 
Make verses!. . . ease myself at the soiled stool 
That’s common to so swollen many!. . . shout 
For hearing in the world’s thick dirty ear!. . . 
Expose my scabs!. . . crowd forward among those 
That beg for fame, that for so little praise 
As pays a dog off will go stiff and tell 
Their loss, lusi, sorrow, anguish. . . match 
My grief with theirs!. . . compel the public prize 
For deepest feeling and put on the bays!. . . 
O shame, for shame to suffer it, to make 
A skill of harm, a business of despair, 
And like a barking ape betray us all 
For itch of notice... . 

Yet when we read the dramatized agony in these lines, we are 
not struck so much by a resemblance to the predicament of Ham- 
let’s bleak moral self-impeachment (which after all had its re- 
solution in a kind of action) or to the ‘black night’ of Job or St. 
John of the Cross (whose problem was with the divinity within 
themselves) but to Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, who balked at the 
social responsibility of his own heroism. The modern counter- 
part of the same problem presents the poet in the rdle of inverted 
hero and deluded saint: i.e. although his argument is that of the 
saint whose quarrel seems to be with himself alone, his secret 
identification is with the hero whose character he can no longer 
usurp. 

MacLeish’s best personal poetry is seldom attained without an 
overburdening proportion of windy rhetoric, a striving to con- 
sume all criticism. Yeats wrote, “We make out of the quarrel with 
others, rhetoric, but of the quarrel with ourselves, poetry.” The 
crime of MacLeish’s Hamlet is not that of not loving the world 
over-much particularly, but of being irresponsible in his self-love. 
The contamination is as complete as it is modern; for, as a result, 
he is driven to accept the overpowering sinful mother (where 
he sees his bewildered guilt reflected)—Nature, or the Earth. “It 
is time we should accept”, is the bedraggled mask of Eliot’s “Con- 
sequently I rejoice, having to construct something upon which 
to rejoice.” And it is in the wake of MacLeish’s spiritual bank- 
ruptcy, his ‘acceptance’, that he begins to ‘construct’ his fabul- 


ously mythic ‘literary’ humanitarianism whose inflation is so 
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breath-taking in the development of his verse plays, from Panic 
to Am Ran. 


III 


In his many observations on the subject of communication 
and poetry, MacLeish has continually seen the problem as the 
conflict between the artist living in the ‘private’ world and the 
artist living in the ‘public’ world. The terminology, though pos- 
sibly originating in Auden’s witty dedicatory piece to the Orators, 
(“Private faces in public places Are wiser and nicer than Public 
faces in private places.”) is in valid consequence to the serious 
question which concerned MacLeish in the Hamuer, and which 
has likely concerned him for a long while. The dichotomy, still 
so tempting to twentieth century intellect, either depicts the tower- 
artist like Stephen Daedalus with barren ashplant, or the re- 
volutionary artist with political firebrand. The fault lies in the 
pathetic use of symbols. It is an exteriorization of the problem 
of belief with the first figure an acknowledgeable Hamlet several 
centuries old, and the second figure, an infant prodigal clamoring 
his new-born infant shrieks. Yet there is always some point at 
which the volume of his cries subsides and one is at a loss to 
recognize his patent callow personality. One wonders whether 
his identification finally lies in his namelessness, as with the men 
who die fighting in trenches, or in his fanatic self-surrender to the 
adventures of party politics. For his stance is unpredictable 
when his projected love for ‘humanity’ is vitalized only by his 
hate for ‘self-analysis’, when his imagination finds no bearings. 


The common, simple, earthriding ways of hand and feet and 
flesh against the enormous mysteries of sun and moon, of 
time, of disappearance-and-their-place - knowing - them - no- 
more. The salt-sweating, robust, passionate, and at the last 
death-devoured lives of all men always. Man in the invisible 
sea of time that drowns him. Man in the sun, on the earth, 
under the branches—and, as he breathes, time sweeping him 
away. ... Not myself, my soul, my glycerine-dropping eyes, 
but these unknown and nameless men, anonymous under this 
sky, small in these valleys and far-off and forever there. 


But contrary to the implications of MacLeish’s statement, Na- 
ture is not always so large that it consumes man. This we know 
because there is history which men have made through their parti- 
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14 cular struggles, just as the individual man or artist, as insepar- 
| able as his social destiny may be from “the lives of all men”, 
must make his own history through the meanings and evolvements 
of personal struggle. Now the artist identifies himself with social 
revolution because it promises to constitute a creative transforma- 
tion of human life in society. It promises to abolish existing 
civic society and create a socialized society where a broader basis 
will be afforded for the communication of his art. And a broader 
basis will be afforded because the concern of man will be with the 
human and ethical matters of his life on earth and not the mechani- 
cal, political, and economic matters which a civic class society to- 
day force on him. But art, as it always has been, will be the prob- 
lem of individual men, because perception, interpretation, and or- 
ganization through the use of the imagination, is always the prob- 
lem of individual men. And so it becomes especially important 
now, when the values of art and life are so confused, when more 
is preached about them than is begotten from them, that the 
artist does not betray his one power of creativity,—the imagina- 
tion, at the same time that he does not betray himself as a man of 
action—because essentially he can be both. For him, as not for 
most men, there is always held in the offing the power of revers- 
ing his rdle at a particular moment, when it is justified in terms 
of his imagination. In this sense be transcends anthropomorphism 
in the face of a fateful Nature—which terrified his idolatrous 
Hamletian predecessors—and the irony of his rdle as man of ac- 
tion transcends both ‘private’ and ‘public’ worlds since it be- 
speaks, through action, the same imaginative criticism he has been 
used to express until that point, through poetry. The possibility 
of imaginative continuity between his art, as the product of in- 
) dividualized creativity, and social action, as the product of col- 
lectivized creativity, exists for him for the first time in history. In 
| this, however, there is some theoretical precedent. 


IV 


For in the lives of most poets in the past who made some in- 
vestment in the imagination, there was evidence for a concern in 
one way or another with the phenomena of nature and history. 
William Blake wrote with regard to painting, “If you have not 
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nature before you for every touch, you cannot paint portrait; and 
if you have nature before you at all, you cannot paint history.” 
That he emphasized the difference between the fluxive sense-pro- 
duct of nature and the intellectually organized imaginative product 
of history, does not become revealing until he adds, “Happy would 
that man who could unite them!”—wunite them, that is through 
their natural opposition. And not many years later, Baudelaire 
wrote about the same subject, that nature does not “embellish” 
beauty because “nothing embellishes what is.” “Nature teaches 
nothing. .. . It drives man to kill, devour and torture his fellow- 
man; for as soon as we depart from the plane of necessity and 
want to enter the plane of luxury and pleasure, we see that nature 
can only sponsor crime.” One must remember that Baudelaire 
viewed nature morally. For just as Blake had revolted against 
the pedantic portraits of Reynolds with their stylized imagina- 
tion-less nature, so Baudelaire revolted against the complacent 
eighteenth century acceptance of nature as “the source of all good” 
which led men back to original sin—the lust for power. The 
violence of both their reactions forced them finally into accepting 
nothing but the imagination. Whether finally Blake’s antagonism 
to Newton and Locke and Baudelaire’s distrust of “la mode na- 
turelle” were healthy in extreme, is unimportant. In their desire 
to affirm the best processes of human perception, they were able 
to preserve for poetry—what we feel for such poets as Mac- 
Leish, is lost today—the dignity of the human imagination. And 
theirs remains the highest criticism of poets living within a civic 
society before collective social action could be made effective. 
When the poetic imagination penetrates the eclectic disunity of 
the phenomenal world (which is constantly drawing man outward 
and subserving knowledge to sensation), the materials of nature 
are bent inward to human experience to form momentarily an 
integration between man and his world; thereby the imagination 
reveals the intrinsic possibilities of his conquest over nature 
through a conscious creative act as opposed to metaphysical specu- 
lation. Metaphysical speculation, in modern terms, circumscribes 
the possibilities of a human conquest over nature both by accept- 
ing the immanent truth of the fluxive movement of nature and by 
allowing it to remain entirely on the plane of sensation. From 
sensation it either builds a philosophic system of abstraction ex- 
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cluding the human will through experience—which is the death 
of desire such as we find in Eliot—or it endows nature with 
supreme consciousness and tries to read into it all human experi- 
ence—which yields the characteristic nostalgia of anthropomorph- 
ism in MacLeish. 

The poetry of MacLeish,—the heavy-laden profusions of ima- 
gery, the emotions drawn out into poems that are too long to sus- 
tain their dramatic truth, the idolized, paganized compassion 
for the sun as fertility and the moon as dearth, and the mythic 
flesh-proud man,—does it not through even its most compelling 
nostalgia, its most demonstrative amorality, lead one back to the 
same 18th century acceptance of original sin? Is it not an indica- 
tion of resourceless spirit,—in the words of W. B. Yeats—“the 
will trying to do work of the imagination”? 

What is it then, in the works of traditional poets in the past 
that one can see as indication of the imagination-above-the-will, 
the historic-above-the-documentary? It is first, a line of gradual 
‘spiritual’ evolvement, from one plane of experience to another. 
without the manifest imposition of an exterior ‘fate’, an alien out- 
ward resolution. In other words, it is the very evidence of ‘inner’ 
history not betrayed. Again, it is the evidence of criticism through 
the stages of ‘inner’ evolvement—never a documentary but an 
historic criticism: i.e. as it involves the poet’s sense of his own 
destiny in his own age. Thus, the surest mark of its presence is 
never in the explicit subjective terms of the experience of one poem 
but in the objective implicit terms of the experience of many 
poems, through the lines of independent continuity. (Consider in 
this sense the ‘inevitable’ evolution of Rimbaud from his short 
poems to Saison en Enfer; of Blake, from Soncs or INNOCENCE to 
Soncs or Experience to the Prophetic Books.) 

MacLeish’s art, on the other hand, is an art of simple eclectic- 
ism that has temporarily found anchorage in an ideological and 
technical fixation—the ideal of ‘social’ democracy and the poten- 
tialities of radio for the communication of poetry as “public 
speech”. What virtue there may be in the attempt to extend the 
poetic medium through radio, is perhaps still a matter for con- 
troversy. The point to consider is that for MacLeish it is part 
of a restive eclecticism that views the problem of art and com- 
munication subjectively: an eclecticism that periodically feels the 
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need for contracting new stimuli from the outside to offset the in- 
ner process of “natural decay”. As for his ideal of ‘social’ demo- 
cracy, in as much as it is actualized through slogans in his plays, 
and in his sporadic philosophic pronouncements, it reveals itself as 
allied with a form of opportunism. It is an opportunism which 
seems to be not that of an expressedly humanitarian culture so 
much as of some group of persons using it to influence the course 
of state power. It is not so much identified with the ideals of a 
socialist society as it is with the constantly shifting language of 
the political arena. A poetry which has some body of imaginative 
reference is by that same token objectively critical to the sub- 
stance of both its own contemporary and past experience in their 
most typically human form. The poetry which is circumscribed by 
primarily technical, impressionistic, and eclectic concerns can only 
be subjectively critical. It is the difference between an ‘historical’ 
poetry and a ‘documentary’ poetry. 


Vv 


The overt emphasis placed by poets during the past two or 
three decades upon the problem of verse technique and poetic 
experimentation—whatever definite effect it may have had in 
‘liberating’ the medium from Victorian anachronisms—has served 
to distort the conception of poetry as an investment of the human 
imagination. It has led not only to the creation of a specialized 
craftsman’s art, but has frozen the imagination on the plane of pure 
sensation and eclecticism; and in so doing it has denied the use of 
poetry as an historical instrument, or as a self-sustained human 
contribution to contemporary culture. It has either taken up the 
romantic cudgel against the impinging natural sciences as a mind- 
shackling demon, or has subjected itself unwittingly to the docu- 
mentary truth of science as a sort of ‘superior’ investigator into 
the reality of the contemporary human situation. On the one 
hand, it has gloried in its flight from social instrumentation, and 
on the other, it has contented itself almost entirely with ‘represent- 
ing’ man in his daily social experience as the pawn of some his- 
toric or theological or mythological fate of which he is either ter- 
ribly conscious or terribly unconscious. Almost nowhere has it 
realized the forms of historical materialism and the natural sciences 
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as parallel manifestations of the poetic imagination working with 
the same contemporary materials in another context but in the 
same culture. In abusing or in outlawing completely the poten- 
tiality of historical consciousness and scientific investigation them- 
selves as materials for the poetic imagination, it has chained itself 
to the wheel of mystical or ideological prejudice and willful cul- 
tural dehumanization. And this is the morass that Archibald 
MacLeish—for all his fine words about ‘humanity’—and his fel- 
low-travellers of similar sensibility have left English poetry in 
America; while the minor eclectics stil! working under the influence 
of French symbolism and surrealism, contribute little in the way 
of conscious alleviation. 

The poetic imagination still remains to fulfill its historical réle. 
The task of consciously assimilating, not imitating, Joyce, Eliot 
and the symbolists, Wilfred Owen, Gerard Hopkins, and Hart 
Crane, still demands resolution. Moreover, the cultural history 
of contemporary civilization from the Renaissance and the dis- 
covery of America to the present, is still—despite the colossal 
documentary compendiums of Ezra Pound—unresolved in terms 
of the poetic imagination and in the implications of historical 
criticism through such an imagination. The poetic imagination 
also remains to fulfill a new, unprecedented historical rdle,—in 
the recognition of the reversability of poet into man of action. It 
is a subject that demands as high a degree of creative conscious- 
ness as Karl Marx gave it in the field of political economy or 
Einstein in the field of astro-physics. But it is one of its features 
that it cannot be prophesied until its evidences come into being, 
as indeed, through the scattered works of the aforementioned, to- 
gether with those of Blake, Baudelaire, Whitman, and Yeats, it 
seems to offer the unconcluded hints of perhaps some traditional 
imaginative justification. 
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by Stuart Gerry Brown 


THE POETRY OF A. E. HOUSMAN 


HE world of A. E. Housman is a world where ‘truth and 
iS goetame of heart Are mortal as is man.’ Its men, creatures 
of earth, strive to raise themselves above it; they build up, nobly 
and with much labour, ideals of conduct, of beauty and justice 
and mercy; they band together in tribes and nations and call their 
group ambitions patriotism. For these things they will fight and 
give up their lives; but ali are perishable and, in the end, they 
perish. 

This picture is one of the oldest man has imagined. It can be 
found in ancient India and China, and in the Greece before Soc- 
rates. It is materialism, the philosophy which denies permanence 
to the ideal or, indeed, to any forms. But it has usually had some 
alleviating complement: healing powers in nature perhaps, or 
solace in human love and friendship. Yet nature, to Housman, is 
‘heartless, witless’; and the lover or friend loses his prize to a 
rival. All things are transitory and hope is the highest of follies. 
What then is good? Death is good, Housman answers, and some- 
times there is joy in sheer sensuous living, though not often. 
Death is good because it is a release from trouble, an endless sleep 
of peace; and there are moments of youth and vitality which may 
be seized and lived and will give pleasure. But beyond this there 
is nothing. 

But, it may be objected, this is not the stuff of poetry; and it 
must be conceded that such a view has seldom informed the work 
of the best poets. Most of them have sung of the passing away of 
all that is, of lost hopes anc lost causes, of the blight which time 
casts on the efforts of men; and some few have made poetry of 
the subtler perception that sorrow is born of attachment. Yet 
nearly always they have imagined something higher than mere 
transience and have focussed their vision upon it. They have per- 
ceived a creative energy in man which is akin to God; they have 
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felt a spirit which ‘rolls through all things’, or seen the birth and 
death of Christ as proof of an ideal world of permanence; they 
have, at the least, believed that some great good might or would 
arise from the human struggle to live nobly and to express the 
ideal in art. 

Housman has none of these faiths and nowhere save in death 
does he find unity and permanence. He wrote to his French 
translator that he preferred the Epicureans to the Stoics but that 
he was himself a Cyrenaic.* The Cyrenaics were the followers of 
Aristippus and forerunners of Epicurus who held, among other 
things, that the virtues were not excellent; that is to say, the life 
of virtue was no guarantee either of happiness or salvation. They 
found no meaning in life and no hope in faith or in action. Unlike 

,the Atomists they thought the attempt to put a meaning into the 
cosmic machine was futile. One may, I think, take Housman’s 
declaration that he belongs in their ranks with a grain of the 
proverbial salt; yet it is certainly true that many of his poems 
express the same feeling that virtue is futile; and though, as his 
Introductory Lecture shows, his pursuit of classical scholarship 
gave meaning to his own life, he could not find it in general life 
nor did he think the powder worth the candle. 

Much as all this argues that Housman was a pessimist, that he 
held a view of defeat so thorough as to be foreign to poetry, he 
called himself not a pessimist but a ‘pejorist’; and he composed 
poems informed with these feelings and ideas of which some, at 
least, are excellent by any standard. 


II 


As Housman’s affinity in philosophy is to the naturalistic and 
materialistic tradition, so it is to the elegiac and naturalistic in 
poetry. The message of the Preacher in Ecclesiastes that all is 
vanity runs through Housman’s poems like the theme of a sym- 
phony, now mingled and polyphonic, now assertively by itself; and 


"I have taken such matters of fact as this from Laurence Housman’s de- 
lightful book, My Brother, A. E. Housman, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1938. $3.00. 
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there is a near kinship between him and the unknown poet of the 
Greek Anthology who wrote, 


Straight is the descent to Hades, whether thou wert to go from Athens or takest 
thy journey from Meroé; let it not vex thee to have died so far away from home; 
from all lands the wind that blows to Hades is but one. 


At least one poem, ‘Hell Gate’, expresses an idea which is 
essentially Lucretian: that the fear of death is the fear of an after 
life, symbolized by Hell and the Devil its master, 


Tyranny and terror flown 
Left a pair of friends alone, . . 


Horace was a favorite of Housman’s from early in both his 
classical and his creative careers. He made a beautiful transla- 
tion of Odes, IV, 7, and constantly sounded the Horatian warning 
‘Thou wast not born for aye.’ The concrete points of departure 
from which he develops this theme, and the corollary that sorrow 
comes to him who outlives his friends and companions, reminds 
the reader of the Wanderer of the Old English elegies musing by 
the ruined wall: 

How one by one proud warriors vanish 


From the halls that knew them, and day by day 
All this earth ages and droops unto death. 


There is still more in common, perhaps, between Housman and 
Matthew Arnold and his good friend Thomes Hardy. Such a 
poem as “The Isle of Portland’, 


The star-filled seas are smooth to-night 
From France to England strown .. . 


with its theme that a man may find the night luckier than the 
day, is not far removed from the mood of ‘Dover Beach’; and it 
has often been observed that Hardy’s fatalistic forebodings are 
similar to Housman’s despair. But the debts which Housman 
himself acknowledged, to Shakespeare’s songs and to Heine, are 
indeed the greatest. Nor is it the model of his songs alone which 
he owes to Shakespeare: in such lines as 
Too full already is the grave 


Of fellows that were good and brave 
And died because they were. 


one hears in the lyric medium what Shakespeare’s Macbeth ex- 
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presses dramatically: ‘And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.’ 

In Shakespeare’s songs Housman found that turning of concrete 
details or whole pictures into melodious verse which served him 
well for imitation in such poems as ‘On your midnight pallet 
lying’, or ‘Now hollow fires burn out to black’; while such a song 
as “The half-moon westers low, my love’ recalls Shakespeare be- 
cause it recalls the whole lyric outburst of Elizabethan England 
and its anonymous but typical 

Western wind, when will thou blow? 
The small rain down can rain,— 
Christ, if my love were in my arms 
And I in my bed again! 
Sometimes whole lines and phrases of Shakespeare are skilfully 
woven into Housman’s pattern as 
Fear the heat o’ the sun no more, 
Nor the snowing winter wild .. . 
in “The Immortal Part’, or ‘golden lads’, a phrase which he es- 
pecially loved. Yet in spite of these things, his lyrics are not 
really Shakespearean, for it is not life and joy but death and 
despair that form their chief burden. 

The influence of Heine, Housman says, is evident in 4 Shrop- 
shire Lad, and examples are not hard to discover. It was chiefly 
a verbal or technical influence, for Housman’s mood was not arti- 
ficial or derivative, but genuine and native. A study of parallel 
passages has no place in this essay, but the curious will find them 
in such poems as ‘It nods and curtseys and recovers’ (4 Shropshire 
Lad, XVI) or ‘Sinners Rue’ (Last Poems, XXX) and No. 62 in 
Heine’s Lyrische Intermezzo. 

In Heine, too, Housman found striking use of his own favorite 
trick of breaking an illusion. No. XXI in Last Poems, for example, 
closely resembles the technique of the German poet: 


The fairies break their dances 

And leave the printed lawn, 
And up from India glances 

The silver sail of dawn. 
The candles burn their sockets, 

The blinds let through the day, 
The young man feels his pockets 

And wonders what’s to pay. 
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The relationship between such poets as Housman and Heine 
needs no close historical explanation. Similarity of mood, lyrical 
gift, and preoccupation with such subjects as unrequited love made 
it inevitable that the younger man should be drawn to the songs 
of his predecessor. 

The influences and similarities I have been touching—and there 
are more which I have not mentioned—may help us to understand 
Housman, and conceivably might increase our pleasure in reading 
him as our ears are attuned to the detection of other voices than 
his; but they cannot explain him. For his place in literature has 
been won by his own gifts of lyrical artistry and the peculiar 
substance of his song. 


III 


In his Leslie Stephen Lecture, The Name and Nature of Poetry, 
Housman says that ‘to transfuse emotion—not to transmit thought 
but to set up in the reader’s sense a vibration corresponding to 
what was felt by the writer—is the peculiar function of poetry.’ 
And with this as his point of departure he sets out to find if he 
can what it is in poetry that is poetical. He eliminates for one 
reason or another thought, diction, imagery, and finally meaning 
itself. What is left is a something which is like music but yet is not 
music. He finds this in its most unalloyed form in certain of 
Blake’s lyrics, for example, and these he praises beyond the cus- 
tomary bounds. This musical something, which Charles G. Osgood 
has called tune, Housman has in full measure in his own poems, 
but, it should be noticed, not without meaning. Nor could his 
fusion of meaning and tune be broken without losing the poetry; 
for tune is only the means of setting up the ‘vibration’. 

Housman’s “tune” seems to have sung itself into his auditory 
imagination unbidden, even at such odd moments as when he was 
shaving; but he has himself suggested that he owed something to 
the old Scottish ballads, and anyone who remembers their typical 
meters will know that this is so. 

The most common of the old ballad forms, it will be recalled, 
is a quatrain of alternating four and three stress lines. The rhym- 
ing is usually of the second and fourth lines, though sometimes 
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the first and third also rhyme. Here is a stanza from Mary 
Hamilton: 


Oh little did my mother think, 
The day she cradled me, 
What lands I was to travel through, 
What death I was to dee. 


Compare it with this from ‘The True Lover’: 


When I from hence away am past 
I shall not find a bride, 
And you shall be the first and last 
ever lay beside. 
One can only say that the elements of the song are the same; and 
this is the basis of a large part of Housman’s work. 

His variations are many and subtle, however, and it is perhaps 
here that the secret of his tune, or many of his tunes, is to be found. 
It would not be possible to illustrate even all of the most interesting 
of these within the limits of this essay, but one or two will serve 
to indicate the skill with which they are managed. One of the best 
known poems of 4 Shropshire Lad is ‘The Merry Guide’. Its 
measure is a quatrain of three-beat lines of which the second and 
fourth carry the rhyme. The beats do not occur regularly, how- 
i ever, but follow organically from the meaning, as in the following: 
if Across the glittering pastures 
1H And empty upland still 


{ And solitude of shepherds 
ll High in the folded hill, 


By hanging woods and hamlets 
That gaze through orchards down 
On many a windmill turning 
And far-discovered town, . 
Here the variation is introduced strikingly in the fourth line of 
the first stanza in which the initial stress is organically correct, 
while the traditional stress of the first foot in the last line is no less 
inevitable. It is worthwhile, also, to notice the alliterative effect 
in the third, fourth, and fifth lines. This, and indeed the whole 
of the subject matter, is not of the stuff of ballads, yet it has been 
built upon the basis of the simple ballad measure. 
‘The True Lover’, mentioned above, is perhaps closer to the 
ballad than is “The Merry Guide’, yet it introduces several in- 
teresting variations: four-stress fourth lines, irregular stress in 
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the first and third; and it contains a large share of the ornamen- 
tation which generally distinguishes the literary from the popular 
ballad. Its story is told by means of dialogue as in many ballads, 
but the word ‘lad’, the turn given the theme, and the architectural 
repetition of the line ‘When lovers crown their vows’ at the be- 
ginning and conclusion stamp it as Housman’s. In both poems, 
as in many more, the ballad structure and music have been 
transfused into something vastly different, even in kind, which is 
nevertheless a lovely music in its own right. 

Housman is master of many other measures which he manages 
with a craftsmanship not unlike that of Tennyson; and these are 
not all of the simplest. He is seldom more successful, perhaps, 
than in the subtle alternation of stress in the four foot rhyming 
couplet: 

Whether in the woadland brown 
I heard the beechnut rustle down, 
And saw the purple crocus pale 
Flower about the autumn dale; 
Or littering far the fields of May 
Lady-smocks a-bleaching lay, 
And like a skylit water stood 
The bluebelis in the azured wood. 
He uses the five foot iambic line, most common in English verse, 
less often; but when the subject demands the slower measure he 
handles it with ease, as in his ‘Easter Hymn’: 
If in that Syrian garden, ages slain, 
You sleep, and know not you are dead in vain, 
Nor even in dreams behold how dark and bright 
Ascends in smoke and fire 4 day and night 


The hate you died to quench and could but fan, 
Sleep well and see no morning, son of man. 


And he is not less at home in the lighter, galloping meters: 


And over the seas we were bidden 
A country to take and to keep; 

And far with the brave I have ridden, 
And now with the brave I shall sleep. 


These are only a few of Housman’s tunes, but musical as they 
all generally are, one can scarcely agree with his theory that they 
tell us what is poetical in poetry. At least not in his poetry, for 
as is evident from the passages already quoted, much more than 
this goes into the well-tuned lyric. One thing in which Housman 
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has a special skill is the use of adjectives. Much of the effect of 
‘The Merry Guide’, for example, is obtained from the epithets. 
Notice the importance of ‘glittering’, ‘empty’, ‘folded’, ‘hanging’, 
and ‘far-discovered’ in the stanzas above. The hyphenated epithet 
in the last line possibly echoes Collins; but Housman’s use of this 
trick is not derivative, for in the same poem there are six others: 
‘world-wide’, ‘sun-struck’, ‘cloud-led’, ‘valley-guarded’, ‘heaven- 
heard’, and ‘serpent-circled’, each of which is precisely appropriate. 
He took extraordinary pains to find the right adjective and often 
seven or eight without success. The first version of a stanza of 
‘The Merry Guide’: 
By windy shires of woodland 
With steeples dim-revea!ed, 


And cloudy shadows racing 
On all the endless weald. 


by brilliant revision became: 


By blowing realms of woodland 
With sun-struck vanes afield 
And cloud-led shadows sailing 
About the windy weaid. 

Of the famous phrase ‘coloured counties’ in ‘Bredon Hill’ he said 
i to his brother, “When I wrote the poem I put down, just to fill up 
for the time, a quite ordinary adjective, which didn’t satisfy me; 
a! others followed. Then with the poem in my head, I went to bed 
and dreamed, and in my dream I hit on the word ‘painted’; when 
I woke up I saw that ‘painted’ wouldn’t do, but it gave me ‘col- 
oured’ as the right word.” He had previously tried ‘sunny’, 
‘pleasant’, ‘checkered’, and ‘patterned’. Such adjectives generally 
take the place of concrete images in Housman’s poetry; and when 
he does use images, which is seldom, it is for effect on a somewhat 

grander scale. One or two of these I shall mention presently. 
Alliteration and other devices of sound are familiar to all readers 
of Housman. The onomatopoeic effect of such lines as ‘Wake 
not for the world heard thunder’, where it is not the single word 
but the whole line which reverberates in our ears, is too well known 
to need further illustration; and much has been said of the es- 
sentially English quality of his vocabulary, his preference for the 
Germanic roots rather than the Latin. But there is one matter of 
poetic technique in which he excels which is not common in our 
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time. This is the conceit. “The Immortal Part’, which I have 
mentioned in another connection, is a particularly good example 
of Housman’s skill in working out the implications of an intel- 
lectual perception. It is the technique of Donne, yet the manner 
and the mood could only be Housman. The idea, that death is a 
birth in which the bones are born of flesh and blood, is, to say the 
least, unpleasant, but none the less effective for that. The bones 
are speaking: 

Lie down in the bed of dust; 

Bear the fruit that bear you must; 


Bring the eternal seed to light, 
And morn is all the same as night. 


Here is another, somewhat less gruesome: 


Fall, winter, fall; for he, 
Promp: of hand and headpiece clever, 
Has woven a winter robe, 
And made of earth and sea 
His overcoat for ever, 
And wears the turning globe. 

These conceits do not place Housman in the metaphysical tradi- 
tion; one need only compare him to T. S. Eliot to realize that. For 
the conceit as used by the poets of the seventeenth century was 
often no more than a trick performed for intellectual pleasure, while 
Housman expresses through it something deeply felt, a mood and 
an idea which inform the greater part of his poetry in whatever 
manner. 

These elements of Housman’s poetry, his tune, his peculiar use 
of adjectives, of rhetorical devices, of conceits, all these, despite 
his own opinion, will not tell us what a poem of his really is. For, 
as I have said above, there is a fusion of music and meaning in a 
Housman lyric which refuses to be broken down like the atom by 
bombardment. One can only examine a poem by viewing it from 
different angles and upon different levels of perception, all the 
while remembering that it is a whole thing, that without any of its 
parts it is not a poem. 


IV 


The meaning is, in some ways, the most important of these in- 
dissoluble parts. I do not mean that there must be communication 
of idea in poetry; that is one of the great questions in the con- 
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troversy over ‘pure art’, and I have no desire to join issue upon it, 
had I the wit. But I do know that Housman’s poems have mean- 
ing and that it has puzzled many readers how much meaning can 
be congenial to poetry. 

As I have said earlier in this essay, Housman has none of the 
faiths which have informed the great poets and most of the minor 
poets. Yet he succeeds in being poetical. He sings of death 
mostly, only seldom of life; but he finds a great good in death, and 
this somehow finds response in one of the recurring moods of men. 
It is pleasant, at times of deep depression of spirit, to be told that 
there is a final peace, that death is a release which need not be 
feared, especially if we derive aesthetic pleasure from the tale: 

When earth’s foundations flee, 
Nor sky nor land nor sea 
At all is found, 
Content you; let them burn, 
It is not your concern: 
Sleep on, sleep sound. 
And it is pleasing too, in moments of passing despair, to listen to 
the stoical ring of such lines as these: 
The troubles of our proud and angry dust 
: Are from eternity, and shall not fail. 
if Bear them we can, and if we can we must. 
; Shoulder the sky, my lad, and drink your ale. 
There is in Housman’s meaning a certain originality, sometimes 
a fresh turning of phrase as 
They carry back bright to the coiner the 
mintage of man, 
The lads that will die in their glory and 
never be old. 
more often a twisting of the knife in an old wound where the pain 
becomes so severe that it seems to pass into pleasure, just as there 
is a point at which the hottest water seems to run cold. “The Car- 
penter’s Son’, for example, would be only an ordinary poem of 
disillusion if it simply told us that his death was in vain; but 
Housman takes that as the understood premise from which he 
develops the idea: 
Then I might have built perhaps 
Gallows-trees for other chaps, 


Never dangled on my own, 
Had I but left ill alone. 
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The bitterness with which the death of Christ is interpreted in 
this poem receives more philosophic treatment in ‘The laws of 
God, the laws of man’, where he asks, 
And how am I to face the odds 
Of man’s bedevilment and God’s? 
I, a stranger and afraid 
In a world I never made. 
This poem, perhaps, contains the best statement of Housman’s 
fundamental perceptions. The first eighteen lines, which conclude 
with the passage quoted, express his Cyrenaic distrust of the 
virtues and his wish that since he makes no laws for others, they 
will make none for him; while the remaining six lines embody his 
stoic acceptance of forces too great for him to overcome: 
They will be master, right or wrong; 
Though both are foolish, both are strong. 
And since, my soul, we cannot fly 
To Saturn nor to Mercury, 
Keep we must, if keep we can, 
These foreign laws of God and man. 

‘The Laws of God, the laws of man’ is not typical of Housman’s 
manner, following as it does a pattern of rather bare exposition of 
ideas; and I touch upon it here for its content rather than its 
poetical excellence. But its ideas move through the greater part 
of his poetry, generally flowing organically from his structure. In 
such a poem as ‘Reveille’ he begins with a broad image of the 
dawn, 

Wake: the silver dusk returning 
Up the beach of darkness brims, 


And the ship of sunrise burning 
Strands upon the eastern rims. 


and progresses toward the concrete until he concludes, 


Up, lad: when the journey’s over 
There’ll be time enough to sleep. 


Others follow the same pattern; but more often he begins with the 
concrete as in ‘When smoke stood up from Ludlow’, where ‘Ter- 
ence’, going afield to plough, seems to hear a blackbird saying that 
the struggle of daily work is useless and only death brings wisdom. 
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The poem moves through the reflections of Terence to the stoning 
of the bird, and concludes with the generalization, 


The road one treads to labour 
Will lead one home to rest, 
And that will be the best. 


Vv 


It is such poems as these that find Housman at his best and 
most typical, these and his shortest lyrics. They will never achieve 
more than a fitful popularity, I suppose, for their limits of cor- 
respondence to the moods of men are narrow. They were written 
for the most part when Englishmen had begun to doubt the glories 
of imperialist expansion, and Marxists would say that they re- 
flect a despair born of the break-down of imperialism. And this 
is no doubt true. But it helps us to understand Housman no more 
than Hardy or James Thomson. We derive most pleasure from 
him not when we are musing on the progress of history, the fall 
and rise of nations, but when we feel that we are the ‘ill treated 
fellows’ for whom he wrote. For most of us such moods are pass- 
ing and we cannot always read Housman; but when they are upon 
us his poetry makes us feel that we are not alone. In this, if any- 
where, lies his claim to universality. 

} Housman’s place is among the minor poets of the world, but it 
is high among their number. And there are moments, though only 
moments, when he seems to rise up into another realm: 
With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had, 


For many a rose-lipt maiden 
And many a lightfoot lad. 


By brooks too broad for leaping 
The lightfoot boys are laid; 

The rose-lipt girls are sleeping 
In fields where roses fade. 


by Robert 8. Newdick 


ROBERT FROST’S OTHER HARMONY 


have always thought that someday I would write prose,” 
Robert Frost remarked recently to an Amherst undergradu- 
ate who reported him soberly; “but invariably when I sit down 
with that purpose, before long I have lapsed into the poetic style.” 
Of course Frost spoke banteringly, as he so often does, and sensi- 
tive readers of his poetry will instantly recognize his characteristic 
perversity in the verb “lapsed”. For the truth is that he might 
well echo John Dryden’s self-appraisal in his similarly fruitful 
sixties: “What judgment I had, increases rather than diminishes; 
and thoughts, such as they are, come crowding in so fast upon me, 
that my only difficulty is to choose or reject, to run them into 
verse, or to give them the other harmony of prose.” 

Readers who have kept abreast of modern poetry will recall 
how suddenly and rightfully Frost took his place among major 
American poets with the lyrics of A Boy’s Will (1913), the nar- 
ratives of North of Boston (1914), and the mingled offerings of 
Mountain Interval (1916), and also the heights he reached in New 
Hampshire (1923), maintained in West-running Brook (1928), and 
extended in A Further Range (1936). Inevitably they will recall, 
too, his gay tunes, as in “Flower Gathering”, his graver harmonies, 
as in “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening”, and, as in such 
subtle dramatic pieces as “The Death of the Hired Man”, his 
complete artistry in capturing the cadences of natural speech, in 
writing down the very sounds of meanings. 

Those who know only Frost’s poetry may be surprised, as cer- 
tainly they will be delighted at the opening prospect, to learn how 
long, how variously, and how successfully he has applied himself 
to prose. His first ventures appeared in 1891 and 1892 in the 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, High School Bulletin (of which his class- 
mates chose him editor-in-chief), and comprised some vigorous 
editorials, a descriptive essay, and the valedictory address. From 
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the address, “A Monument to After-thought Unveiled”, it is 
abundantly clear that at seventeen Frost was already writing in a 
freighted and cryptic style of his own: 


Not in the strife of action, is the leader made, nor in the 
face of crisis, but when all is over, when the mind is swift 
with keen regret, in the long after-thought. The after- 
thought of one action is the forethought of the next. 

It is when alone, in converse with their own thoughts so 
much that they live in their conventionalities, forgetful of the 
world’s, that men form those habits called the heroism of 
genius, and lead the progress of the race. This, the supreme 
rise of the individual—not a conflict of consciousness, an 
effort to oppose, but bland forgetfulness, a life of self for 
the world—is the aim of existence. 

All this is doubly so of the theoretical. In it the after- 
thought of long nights beneath the universe, of soul stirrings, 
of the act of thought itself, is more clearly a part of the next 
action—its expression. Events influence the first class, the 
limits of language alone the second. 

The poet’s insight is his after-thought. It is of varied 
heart-beats and converse with nature. And the grandest of 
his ideas come when the last line is written.. 


Twice during the mid-nineties Frost practiced journalism in 
Lawrence. In one engagement he served as reporter, editor, and 
f general factotum of the weekly Sentine/. In the other, he pioneered 
on the daily American as an occasional paragrapher, not in the 
manner of the hearty Bert Leston Taylor or in that of the sophis- 
ticated Franklin P. Adams, but in a vein similar to that of Sher- 
wood Anderson in recent years, with sketches of local scenes, 
accounts of small but significant town happenings, and vignettes 
of community “characters”,—Frostian cartoons, as it were, for 
finished canvasses of North of Boston nearly two decades later. 
Ten years later, while he was living and writing poems on his 
farm near West Derry, New Hampshire, and trying, for the most 
part in vain, to market them, he occasionally wrote pieces of prose 
that did find publishers. This prose, like his verse, grew directly 
out of the rural life that absorbed him. For a time, too (though 
this was earlier, perhaps before his several months at Dartmouth 
and his two years at Harvard), he meditated a History of Law- 
rence. And just before he resigned as teacher of psychology in 
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the New Hampshire State Normal School and sailed for England, 
he was working on a novel. He got almost through the first chapter. 

Of this early prose of Frost’s, little has yet been ferreted out 
by bibliographers, those indefatigable G-men of the literary world. 
Nearly complete, however, is their listing of the prose from his 
years of fame: 4 Way Out, first published in 1917, a one-act play 
that was effectively staged in 1919; “Education by Poetry: A 
Meditative Monologue”, a challenging address given at Amherst 
in 1931; a stenographic report, made without permission, of a 
provocative talk to a group of Wesleyan undergraduates in 1926; 
three open letters, two of which are quoted hereafter; a preface in 
1924 to the colorful Memoirs of the Notorious Stephen Burroughs 
of New Hampshire, and a critically wise introduction in 1925 to a 
bock of Dartmouth Verse; besides a number of tributes to friends 
and fellow artists—in life to Percy MacKaye (1924) and Sarah N. 
Cleghorn (Threescore, 1936), and in death to Amy Lowell (1925), 
to Michigan’s President Marion Leroy Burton (1925), to Bread 
Loaf’s Wilfred Davison (1930), to Edwin Arlington Robinson 
(King Jasper, 1925), and to New Hampshire’s President Edwin 
Morgan Lewis (1936). There should be added much from the 
three score published reports of his conversations and talks, and 
more from his letters. Of this considerable corpus of material, 
the bulk consists of highly personalized critical essays, rich in 
substance and distinctive in style. 

Frost’s essays, as compared with his poems, are less harmonious- 
ly balanced in style—less freighted with intellectual and philo- 
sophical cargo, less concentrated in emotion charge, and less care- 
fully rounded and finished in expression and melody. Yet his 
style in prose bears many obvious resemblances to his style in 
verse. Characteristically it is marked by simplicity in vocabulary 
and diction, by numerous short packed sentences, and by homely 
telling images and illustrations. In general it has the tone and 
manner, to borrow Hazlitt’s phrasing of his own ideal style, “of 
lively, sensible conversation”. At the same time, however, it is 
flexible and varied. One moment, through parallel structure as 
effective as Macaulay’s (though never so tiringly prolonged), it 
will manifest a hard, straightforward drive. The next, it may 
be airily off on an apparent digression, though always, like De- 
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Quincey’s, the seeming digressions are really tangents to the great 
circle of the subject proper. 

Moreover, page after page is illuminated by touches of good- 
natured humor or whimsicality, virtual eye-twinklings and half- 
smiles caught and fixed in the black and white of ink and paper. 
Many pages flash with lightning—sometimes with jagged stabs 
of sarcasm, more often with the hovering electric blue of irony. 
Everywhere is the gleam of dry, pungent wit, lighting small areas 
of life, but lighting them unforgettably. 

A paragraph from “Education by Poetry”, the one address that 
Frost has passed for press, will illustrate several of these qualities: 


One other way to rid the curriculum of the poetry nuisance 
has been considered. More merciful than the others it would 
neither abolish nor denature the poetry, but only turn it out 
to disport itself, with the plays and games—in no wise dis- 
credited, though given credit for. Any one who liked to teach 
poetically could take his subject, whether English, Latin, 
Greek, or French, out into the nowhere along with the poetry. 
One side of a sharp line would be left to the rigorous and 
righteous; the other side would be assigned to the flowery 
where they would know what could be expected of them. 
Grade marks were more easily given, of course, in courses 
concentrating on correctness and exactness as the only forms 
of honesty recognized by plain people; a general indefinite 
. mark of x in the courses that scatter brains over taste and 
opinion. On enquiry I have found no teacher willing to take 

position on either side of the line, either among the rigors or 
among the followers. No one is willing to admit that his dis- 
cipline is not partly in exactness. No one is willing to admit 
that his discipline is not partly in taste and enthusiasm. 


In the structure of his prose Frost makes scant use of rhetorical 
devices and divisions. He has an Emersonian unconcern for dis- 
tinct lines of separation between the “introduction, body, and con- 
clusion” of an essay. Besides, he uses few connective elements, 
though of course he spares “and”, “but”, and other such indis- 
pensables. The result is a distinctive quality of economy remi- 
niscent of much Russian writing. Usually the first impact of, 
say, Chekov’s The Cherry Orchard, is bewildering to a typical 
Anzerican mind: the sudden leaps of the conversation from point 
to point are for a while confusing, if not indeed baffling; then the 
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reader gradually realizes that what the speakers leave unspoken 
does not really need to be spoken, for the lacunae are apparent 
only, not real, and a sympathetic mind can follow the thinking of 
the characters from what they do say aloud. So it is with Frost’s 
essays, whether written or composed orally: their unity is inward 
and spiritual rather than outward and formal. 

Frequently, too, Frost is elliptical and challenging. He has re- 
peatedly made it clear that he prefers synecdoche, the part for 
the whole, and precisely that kind of reticence characterizes his 
prose as well as his verse. Always he leaves something for the fit 
reader to supply from mere hints and suggestions, as if, in dif- 
ferential calculus, he would plot his thought just far enough to 
indicate the nature of its curve. What, for instance, can a literal 
mind make of the following? Frost wrote it in response to a 
specific request, to be printed with that one of his poems which he 
chose for inclusion in Fifty Poets: An Auto-Anthology, edited by 
Wiliam Rose Benét. 


(Old Knower): The tide of evil rises. Your Ark is sailing 
and you make me a last-minute allowance of a single plant 
on board for seed. Well, let it be a tree—Birches. Don’t 
ask me why at a time of doom and confusion like this. My 
reasons might be forced or unreal. But if I must defend my 
choice, I will say I took it for its vocality and its ulteriority. 


(A true Frostian, it might be ventured, is not only one who relishes 
the mingled humor and gravity in the first three sentences of that 
note, but also one who enjoys playing the game and figuring out 
what the poetic-critic really meant by its last three sentences, 
particularly by the phrase “at a time of doom and confusion like 
this” and by the word “ulteriority”.) 

Indeed, the reader who is to grasp Frost’s full meaning must not 
only extend the merely suggested meanings in what is written: he 
must be alert also to apprehend and interpret what is not written. 
Consider, for example, Frost’s tribute to Amy Lowell, written out 
for a Monitor reporter immediately after Miss Lowell’s death. His 
friend’s imagery, Frost salutes generously and eloquently: 


The water in our eyes from her poetry is not warm with any 
suspicion of tears; it is water flung from cold, bright and 
many-colored flowers gathered from her formal garden 
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in the morning. Her Imagism lay chiefly in images to the 
eye. She flung flowers and everything else there. Her 
poetry was forever a clear resonant calling off of things seen. 


But observe that Frost says nothing whatever of Miss Lowell’s 
auditory imagery, the imagery by which, as will presently appear 
in another connection, he himself sets so much store. There was 
nothing to say; or, perhaps, nothing that he cared to say; or more 
likely, nothing that silence did not say in itself. 

On the other hand, when a subject arouses him sufficiently, 
Frost will speak out vigorously. What, for example, short of a 
calling off of illustrative names, could be more forthright than his 
cool and devastating appraisal, in the foreword to Robinson’s 
King Jasper, of the extreme experimentalists, those poets who 
never ascended from the laboratories to the watchtowers by the 
well-lighted staircase of tradition? 


It may come to the notice of posterity (and then again it 
may not), that this, our age, ran wild in the quest of new ways 
to be new. The old way to be new no longer served. Science 
put it into our heads that there must be new ways to be new. 
Those tried were largely by subtraction—elimination. Poetry 

) was tried without punctuation. It was tried without capital 

letters. It was tried without metric frame on which to 
measure the rhythm. It was tried without any images but 
those to the eye; and a loud general intoning had to be kept 
up to cover the total loss of specific images to the ear, those 
dramatic tones of voice which had hitherto constituted the 
better half of poetry. It was tried without phrase, epigram, 
coherence, logic, and consistency. It was tried without ability. 
I took the confession of one who had deliberately tried to 
unlearn what he knew. He made a back-pedalling movement 
of his hands to illustrate the process. It was tried premature 
like the delicacy of unborn calf in Asia. It was tried without 
feeling or sentiment like murder for small pay in the under- 
world. These many things was it tried without, and what 
had we left? Still something. The limits of poetry had been 
sorely strained, but the hope was that the idea had been 
somewhat brought out. 


(The true point of that paragraph is not blanket condemnation of 
any and all experiments in prosody and poetry, for Frost himself 
has experimented considerably in versification and has broken new 
ground in not a few poems. Rather, the point lies in the unblink- 
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ing statements of fact and in the implication that novelty, especial- 
ly of a negative kind, is not by itself enough for poetry.) 

Frost ‘talks an essay’, whether to a group of listeners or to an 
individual, as surely as he writes one. Given a fairly competent 
reporter, much of his wisdom and wit survive even the ordeal of 
translation into journalese. Consider this extract, complete with 
newspaper paragraphing, pointing, and synonyms for “said”, 
from a report of a talk and reading Frost made in the spring of 
1925: 


He said he found there were “three ages of man: first, 
when he learns to let go with his hand; second, when he learns 
to let go with his heart; third, when he learns to let go with 
his head.” The latter, he said, allowed one to sleep nights, 
and was the hardest thing to learn. 

He commented at random on his poem and stated that in 

“Mending Wall” he had no intention of being an interna- 
tionalist. 
“There is one interesting thing about me,” Mr. Frost said 
by way of introduction to several succeeding poems, “and 
this is that I am anxious to leave behind me a gallery of 
‘creature poetry’ ”. 

“T’d like to leave a poem about a colt,” he said, “or about a 
cow—and about a pig, perhaps—to put up all around the 
room like the pictures of college professors are hung.” 

He said he already had several about domestic animals, 
and then read his “The Runaway”, a poem on a colt, which 
appears in his recent New Hampshire. 

“The Cow in Apple Time”, a shorter ‘creature poem’, fol- 
lowed, and the poet explained that the particular cow was of 
“more than bovine size, a ‘giantesque’ cow, partly from a 
cow on the farm in Derry, and the rest from two very large 
animals on the Prince Albert Memorial in London.” 

The cow, being of heroic stature, had to be done in the 
heroic couplets of the 18th century, the poet stated, and ad- 
vised that any wishing to make a transition from the poetry 
of that time to modern verse use his cow. 


And consider too, from an interview given late in 1933, this ex- 
cerpt on “ideas in and out of favor” and with examples of “form- 
idable equations that often resolve themselves into no more infor- 
mation than that nothing equals nothing”: 


“All this business of inflation—why, we had that back in 
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’96 with William Jennings Bryan. There was to be money 
worth so many bushels of oats or so many pounds of butter. 
Fiat money got to be a joke. Mr. Dooley, probably the most 
famous humorist of that time, a saloon keeper in Chicago, 
who had a squib in the paper every day, used to talk about 
‘coinin’ hay’. It seems strange to have it all over again. 
They’re even quoting John Stuart Mill; the Governor of New 
Hampshire cites him to encourage the President, the New 
York Times cites him to knock the President.” 


Frost would cudgel anyone who attempted to Boswellize him, 
but it is a fact that he is a terrific maker of bon mots. End-points 
of bits of thinking, serious or otherwise, they jet up spontaneously 
and in profusion in his most casual talk. Usually, of course, they 
are lost in the moment of utterance, but sometimes quick report- 
ers catch them: 


My greatest inspiration, when I was a student, was a man 
whose classes I never attended. 


I’m a pursuitist, not an escapist. And I’d rather cast an idea 
by implication than cast a ballot. 

Keeping things separate is something of a philosophy in it- 
self. You can’t mix things to your taste till you have un- 
scrambled them from their original chaotic mixture and held 
them separate long enough to learn their values. 


Louis Untermeyer could be run down by an automobile, and 
then write a poem about it as the ambulance bore him off. 
He writes with his coat tails flying. 
Sometimes it strikes me that the free verse people got their 
idea from incorrect proof sheets. 

Some of the qualities of Frost’s prose are most easily to be seen 
in the informality of his letters, a half dozen of which have been 
printed in whole or in part. On the origin and nature of poetry 
there is this in a letter (“an unofficial document”) to Louis Unter- 
meyer: 


It begins with a lump in the throat; a home-sickness or a 
love-sickness. It is a reaching out toward expression; an ef- 
fort to find fulfillment. A complete poem is one where the 
emotion has found its thought and the thought has found the 
word. 
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On the material for poetry there is this in a letter to W. T. H. 
Howe: 


Material for poetry there must be; and the material is two- 
fold, things that have happened to us and things that, as un- 
provoked or invoked on our part, have occurred to us. Both 
of them equally feed the flame, but the flames burn with 
fiercer heat on the second. 


This, on the age we live in, is from a long letter to the Amherst 
Student in response to a greeting on his sixtieth birthday: 


All the ages of the world are bad—a great deal worse any- 
way than Heaven. If they weren’t the world might just as 
well be Heaven at once and have it over with. One can safely 
say after from six to thirty thousand years of experience that 
the evident design is a situation here in which it will always 
be about equally hard to save your soul. Whatever prog- 
ress may be taken to mean, it can’t mean making the world 
any easier a place in which to save your soul—or if you dis- 
like hearing your soul mentioned in open meeting, say your 
decency, your integrity. 

Ages may vary a little. One may be a little worse than 
another. But it is not possible to get outside the age you 
are in to judge it exactly. Indeed it is as dangerous to try 
to get outside of anything as large as an age as it would be 
to engorge a donkey. Witness the many who in the attempt 
have suffered a dilation from which the tissues and the mus- 
cles of the mind have never been able to recover natural shape. 
They can’t pick up anything delicate or small anymore. They 
have to use a typewriter. And they gape in agony. They 
can write huge shapeless novels, huge gobs of raw sincerity 
bellowing with pain and that’s all that they can write. 


Perhaps a word may be added, though good taste imposes the 
restraint of generality, concerning Frost’s more personal letters. 
When he is in the right mood for them, say his friends, they are 
capital, filled with warmth and wisdom, and leavened by his never- 
far-distant humor. Their being so is no consequence of his fame. 
In 1910, shortly after his graduation from Pinkerton Academy 
where he was a student and friend of Frost’s, John Bartlett went 
west to find work. “I remember,” he writes, “letter after letter 
as I sought a way to fit in at Vancouver, and frequent letters as I 
finally started in newspaper work. Letters all about me, my prob- 
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lems. That was what friendship meant to Robert Frost, help to 
the maximum when a boy needed it.” In more recent years Frost 
has curtailed his letter-writing, as readers of the Atlantic Monthly 
must have surmised from the sly final couplet of Robert Hillyer’s 
delightful “Letter to Robert Frost”: 

Since I write oftener than you, I vow 

Another letter twenty years from now. 

Allin all, it is high time that Frost’s scattered prose be assembled 
and published in a volume to stand on the shelf alongside his 
books of poems. To wait and hope that eventually he himself 
might make the collection, would probably be in vain, for he per- 
sists in speaking waggishly as if prose were something he had yet 
to essay. “I suppose,” he continued, in talking with the Amherst 
student already referred to, “that someday when I’m about ninety 
I'll begin to write prose.” 

Such a collection would afford absorbing reading from the first 

ie page through the last. Like the poems, it would throw light on the 

man Frost,—a different and to some readers a more revealing light. 

Unlike the poems, it would manifest some of Frost’s provocative 
views as a critic of literature and of literary theory. And by its 
rhythms, as completely natural, as wide in range, as skillfully and 
i artistically managed, and as wholly satisfying as the cadences of his 
I poems, it would establish him as a modern master of the other 
| harmony of prose. 


i 


by Robert Daniel 


MopERN POETRY AND THE TRADITION 


Mopern Poetry ano THE Trapition. By Cleanth Brooks. The University of 

North Carolina Press. 1939. $3.00. 

In keeping with the critical principles that underlie UnpERsTAND- 
inG Poetry,’ Cleanth Brooks makes in Mopern Poetry AND THE 
TRADITION a clear statement of the fundamental similarities be- 
tween modernist verse and the metaphysical verse of the seven- 
teenth century. “Modern poetry” means of course the work of 
Yeats, Eliot, Auden, Tate, and the others who have participated 
in the revolution that commenced about 1912 with the change in 
Yeats’s style and the emergence of Pound—a revolution, Brooks 
maintains, comparable in importance to that which began in 1798 
with the publication of the Lyrical Ballads. 

The need for a new definition of metaphysical poetry has be- 
come apparent in the loose and conflicting usages of the term in 
much recent criticism, and in the application of it to modern poetry 
by such critics as John Crowe Ransom. Brooks’s description of 
the metaphysical mode is exhaustive. Taking up one of the stock 
definitions, “the poetry of wit”, he shows how it fits the work of 
Donne and his fellows on two levels. Wit in its present sense 
operates not only in the minor poetry of the time but in that of 
Shakespeare, Donne, and Milton—as is shown by their common 
fondness for puns, playful comparisons, and satirical thrusts. Wit 
in its older meaning of intellectual power presides over what 
all these poets wrote, developing and controlling the emotion. It 
led the metaphysical poet to regard his subject from all points 
of view, and thus to render an account of experience as complex 
as life itself. Hence Brooks derives a definition of wit as “a lively 
awareness of the fact that the obvious attitude toward a given 
situation is not the only possible attitude.” The tone that wit 
produces in the poem Brooks call irony, meaning by it the total 


*Unverstanpinc Poetry, ed. Cleanth Brooks, Jr. and Robert Penn Warren 
(New York, 1938.) 
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attitude resulting from a combination of the approbative and 
satirica! attitudes—that is, by a mature mind fully commanding 
the situation and exploiting every aspect of it. Its presence ac- 
counts for the frequent occurrence of paradox in this poetry, and 
its habitual absence from the poetry of the next two centuries 
is the essential distinction between the two.” 

Because the intellect and not the emotions was sovereign in the 
writing of metaphysical verse, it recognized no class of words and 
objects as inherently “poetical”. A thing was poetical only as 
it was successfully employed in a poem, and the poet was free to 
choose his subjects and his metaphors from the whole of life. At 
the same time, the metaphors were employed functionally rather 
than decoratively, for the figures cannot be removed from a 
metaphys:cal poem without demolishing it. “The comparison ts 
the poem in a structural sense.” 

The different texture of the verse typical of the next two cen- 
turies resulted from the new conception of metaphor as an il- 
lustrative or decorative accessory, a point upon which both Samuel 
Johnson and A. E. Housman, writing as critics, are in complete 
agreement. These timid metaphors, which degenerate so readily 
into similes, may be removed without destroying the theme of 
the poem. It simply becomes less clear or less “beautiful”. The 
fluid state in which such a poem exists is its radical difference from 
a metaphysical poem. From what seems to have been the older 
view of a poem as an object having a valid existence of its own, 
poets and critics turned to the notion that a poem was a state- 
ment intended to change the reader in some way. “. . . the test 
of the statement’s value [was] its truth; and the success of the 
poet, his success as an expositor.” The imagery and metrics were 
to be pleasant in themselves, apart from what was being said, and 
their only connection with what was being said was to make it 
more palatable. 

The reason for the change was the dominant position that ra- 


"Irony is, however, occasionally to be found in the later poetry. Brooks re- 
marks that the theme of the “Ode to a Nightingale” is the paradox that “the 
world of the imagination offers a release from the painful world of actuality, yet 
at the same time it renders the world of actuality more painful by contrast”, and 
that in the transition to the last stanza Keats manipulates the word f 
ironically. Yet by just so much does the “Ode” become a metaphysical poem. 
See the more extended analysis in Unperstanpinc Poetry, p. 413. 
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tionalism and the new science assumed at this time under the lead- 

ership of Hobbes. Hobbes, who was so suspicious of metaphor 

that he excluded it entirely from prose, allowed it a place in 
poetry “only for pleasure or ornament”. Poetry was believed to HH 
be, like science, a search for demonstrable truth. “For the im- . 
aginative act of fusing what in ordinary experience is inharmon- i 
ious, the Hobbesian poet tended to substitute the rational act of . 
sorting out the discordant and removing it from the context.” A H 
spirit of levity and paradox would impede the search for scienti- 
fic truth, and since metaphor’s only function was to make the i 
demonstrated truth more agreeable, naturally the poet was not al- 
lowed to employ disagreeable words and images. “The first criti- : 
cal revolution in modern English poetry, then, may be described 
as a simplification of poetry.” The poet sacrificed the totality . 
of his vision: serious poetry had to be exclusively serious in tone, } 
and satire was relegated to a secondary place. Abstractions and | 
generalizations resembling those of science replaced the vivid part- H 
icularity of Shakespeare and Donne. | 

The advent of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and their followers, f 
Brooks maintains, produced only a demi-revolution; and the half- i 
heartedness of their revolt from the eighteenth-century notions 
may be seen in a variety of ways. In the highest poetry, they 
supposed, materials that were technical, sharply realistic, and 
definite were to be avoided. The notion persisted of a limited | 
class of objects that were intrinsically poetical, though the limits 
were extended and the objects changed. Simplicity was still pre- 
ferred to complexity; and wit with its flashing conflict of attitudes 
was thought to be out of place. Either poets continued to kow- 
tow to science and serve its ends or with “romantic irony” they (i) 
wholly rejected its view of the world. In either case they failed 
to recapture the attitude that poetry is not in competition with 
science but complements it by offering a kind of knowledge that 
science does not know. 

It is evident that on these disputed points the practice of the 
modernists is that of the metaphysicals. Wit, intellectual activity, 
and totality of vision, the inclusion of wo:.'s and images of all 
kinds, the use of metaphor functionally rather than decoratively, 
the “reconciliation of warring elements”, and the conception of 
poetry as a form of knowledge—all these characterize the work 
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of Yeats and the rest. The obscurity of the moderns is of the same 
kind as that of Donne’s verse and many of Shakespeare’s Sonnets: 
it results from the poet’s being once more a “maker” rather than 
an expositor, so that the experience his poem creates must in- 
evitably contain something new and individual—that is, at least 
partially private. Brooks remarks that no-one blames Words- 
worth for employing a leech-gatherer as the symbol for resolution 
and independence; yet it is a symbol at least somewhat private and 
obscure. Significantly enough, readers find obscurity not only in 
Donne on the one hand and Yeats on the other but also in the 
three intervening poets whose work (for example, in its untram- 
meled use of symbols) most resembles theirs: Blake, Emily Dick- 
inson, and Gerard Manley Hopkins. Here the affinity between 
symbolists and metaphysical poetry becomes apparent—an affinity, 
Brooks shows, that caused the influence of French symbolists 
like Laforgue and Corbiére to lead Eliot and the rest back to the 
principles underlying the metaphysical lyric. 

Brooks’s view of English literary history finds its firmest sup- 
port in the chapter, “A Note on the Death of Elizabethan 
Tragedy”; and it is here that he shows himself most original and 
independent. The thesis is that tragedy fell a victim to the pro- 
cess that had changed the course of lyric poetry. The complexity 
of Shakespeare was replaced by the simplicity of Dryden, or else 
Shakespeare’s plays themselves were simplified when they were 
revived. Like the Greek protagonist with his tragic flaw, the 
Elizabethan hero was hero and criminal at once; and from this 
ambiguity, together with the irony that the subject-matter was 
potentially comic if differently treated, there resulted the equili- 
brium, the tension, of great tragedy. After the Restoration, how- 
ever, the subplot was condemned (though not even the neo-classi- 
cists could regard Lear’s Fool as “affording comic relief”), and 
the result was such an abstraction that, as Empson remarks, “one 
might almost say that the English drama did not outlive the 
double plot.” Tragedy had come to envy science its ability to 
give answers; in order to do so the characters were simplified and 
made two-dimensional, that the audience might have a single 
attitude towards them, and the action became predictable and 
contrived. Comedy survived for a time because it allows of a 
single attitude; but it is significant that the most complex of 
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Restoration comedies, The Way of the World, failed on the stage, 
and that Congreve retired from playwriting when he had scarcely 
reached his prime. 

The novelty of this chapter indicates how the thesis of Mopern 
PoeTRY AND THE TRADITION has necessitated a revaluation of liter- 
ary history, and in fact the last chapter is calied, “Notes for a 
Revised History of English Poetry”. In it Brooks makes plain 
his belief that eighteenth- and nineteenth-century poets wrote 
more alike than is commonly supposed, and that the work of Yeats 
and the rest is directly in the tradition of Shakespeare, Donne, 
and Milton. In this way Brooks shifts the burden of the proof 
from the modern poets to their assailants. The unity of the book 
results from the fact that the tradition is restated so as to include 
modern poetry, and thus the author fulfils his twin purposes of 
revaluating the work of the past and justifying that of the pre- 
sent; but it is to be regretted that he did not push on to parti- 
cular analyses of non-metaphysical poems, to show how they are 
different and, as he believes, inferior. Even so, the importance 
of Mopern Poetry AND THE TRADITION in its aim can scarcely 
be overstated; and in the opinion of this reviewer the fulfilment 
of its aim is completely successful. 

As Brooks himself acknowledges, his debt to such critics as 
Empson, Eliot, and Ransom is a large one; but by this means 
his book achieves a drawing-together and clarification of the 
principles basic to these most unsystematic and often puzzling 
writers. For example, the title of Allen Tate’s book, Reactionary 
Essays is accounted for by Brooks’s contention that Tate and the 
rest have not uprooted the tradition of English verse but rather 
have reacted from its perversion to an earlier age when it was in 
a state of health. Mopern Poetry anp THE TRADITION is parti- 
cularly valuable for its illuminating analyses of THe Waste Lanp, 
Yeats’s mythology, and the verse of Ransom, Warren, Tate, Mac- 
Leish, Auden, and Frost (whose inclusion as a modern poet may 
surprise the dedicatee), so that the general comments on these 
poets are confirmed by detailed examinations of their achievements. 

This book, it has been remarked, is not a manifesto of the 
kind that appears at the outset of a revolution. It is a work of 
elucidation the time for which arrives when the revolution is a 
fait accompli. For this reason readers familiar with Empson and 
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the others will find much in it that is not new. It is, however, 
the most consistent and intelligible statement of their position 
that has been made, and indeed it is not primarily addressed to 
the friends of modernist poetry. 


by Arthur E. DuBois 


Essex Won’t AGE 


Tue Unuapry Favourite, or Tue Eart or Essex. . . ., edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Thomas Marshal Howe Blair. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pp. 1444-80. 

Mr. Blair’s is an elaborate edition of a simple play, and the 
worst has been said of it. But with its photo-offset of the First 
Quarto (80 pp., between pp. 62 and 63) and its Introduction (pp. 
1-62) and Notes, including variorum (pp. 63-144), this edition 
of The Unhappy Favourite should please scholars and collectors 
of Elizabethiana because Bank’s play is an original of the she- 
tragedies, because it has been part of the consciousness of im- 
portant critics like Lessing, and because it is the first English 
dramatization of Elizabeth and Essex. Simple though it may 
be, the play is important, and an elaborate edition can be justified. 

One is surprised at what sometimes happens to dead dramas 
when they are manipulated by a scholar. They come alive! One 
is intrigued by Mr. Blair’s researches into speculating over The 
Unhappy Favorite as though it were contemporary and Banks 
might, or might not, yet do something new with his materials, 
reconsider his motivations, alter his scenes, polish plot-devices, 
or enlarge his implications. These speculations are roused partly 
by Mr. Blair’s own attitude. For him the materials of the play 
have come alive and might be treated variously. The speculations, 
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and perhaps also Mr. Blair’s attitude, are likewise roused by 
comparisons of Bank’s play with others on the same theme before 
1800 and by a study of the sources and handlings of the ring 
episode. i 
Of course ultimately the play comes alive because the Elizabeth if 
and Essex story is alive, as Strachey’s Elizabeth and Essex and 
Anderson’s Elizabeth the Queen have recently proved. An editor ) 
needs only to re-quicken this liveliness by enlarging our recol- 
lections of it either by recalling the variety of plays on the same 
theme or by reminding us of such traditionalizing factors in the 
story as the ring episode. Mr. Blair does both. And when we 
realize, for example, that in the ring episode the Elizabeth-Essex 
story has acquired a motif common with slight variations in 
folklore and legend, then we are out of the narrow, specific, dying 
sphere of a particular romance into the general, large, safe, and 
stimulating sphere of humanity and literature. 
Yet probably the Elizabeth-Essex story will never have become 
one of the great stories of world literature like the sagas of Sap- 
pho, Cleopatra, Arthur and Guinevere, Tristram and Iseult, and 
soon. In fact, the scarcity of plays about Elizabeth in the 19th- | 
century theatre is remarkable, remarkable because 19th cen- i 
tury playwrights were on the continuous look-out for dramatic iF 
stories and of course Kenilworth should have interested readers 
in Leicester and Essex and Amy Robsart just as the Baconians 
after the middle of the century should have interested readers 
in them and in Elizabeth herself. But Mary and Darnley at- 
tracted playwrights far more often than Elizabeth, Leicester, 
Amy and Essex did; and Schiller cannot be held altogether re- 
sponsible. The only romance-ish Elizabeth plays I have heard of 
during the rgth century are: T. J. Dibden’s Elizabeth and Essex; 
or The Days of Queen Bess (1821), Dimond’s Kenilworth; or im 
England’s Golden Days (1821), Planché’s Kenilworth Castle; and | 
Burnand’s E-liz-abeth; the Don, the Duck, the Drake, and the 
Invincible Armada (1870), plus eight anonymous things listed by 
Nicoll in 4 History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama (II, 477) 
and produced between 1821 and 1847. These pieces are too trivial 
and too derivative from Kenilworth to be considerable—none is 
mentioned by Mr. Blair—so that in the English theatre there is 
more than a hundred-year lapse in the Elizabeth-Essex tradition. 
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And neither the 18th- nor the 2oth-century versions seem to me 
great enough to make the story great.’ 

The reason may be that Elizabeth has never found her Schiller. 
Certainly the difference in age between Elizabeth and Essex is not 
an insurmountable objection to a literary romance between them. 
To be sure the Baconian Mrs. Gallup discovered an authentic 
coded Elizabethan account to the effect that Essex was a son of 
Elizabeth and Leicester. But whatever may have been the propa- 
gandistic reasons for this fabrication nobody believes in its his- 
toricity, and when events are as remote as the Elizabethan era is, 
litterateurs can manage people’s ages as, undeterred by historical 
fact, they can manage everything else. Nor is there any want of 
| incident or of dramatic personality to excite the imagination or 
eye. 

i If one thinks about the great literary personages who were at 
| least semi-historical, one gathers the impression that always in 
their original tale large masses of little persons or influential 
groups of important persons were concerned with their fate. Ac- 
cordingly, originally these personages were not merely individuals 
| but were also types, symbols, principles, or ideas. And their life- 
histories were originally animated beyond their own time and 
| person by the passions of the people concerned over the fate of 
the ideas. The stories of such personages, then, had in them 
| potentially always some appeal beyond the romance of man- 
| meets-woman-and—. And this appeal might reside in the stories 
fH through the memories of readers, making the stories less Sat- 
Eve-Posted, even if a particular author using them was not 
| specially conscious of the involved themes. 
| Robinson, in other words, may use Arthur as he pleases. But 
| Arthur was originally idea-ized as a representative of a hard- 
| pressed culture which meant a lot, on principle, to a lot of people. 
And any reader of Robinson, therefore, whether or not he speci- 

fically recalls Monmouth, de Troyes, Malory, Spenser, Tennyson, 
and the rest, cannot help recollecting the increasing “atmosphere” 
of Arthur’s origin and subsequent surroundings. 


*But Hawthorne remembered even the ring when he wrote “A Virtuoso’s 
Collection” for Mosses from an Old Manse. And in view of his notable success 
in idea-izing histories it is interesting to speculate over what use a similar genius 
) might make of the story. 
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Well, though one playwright did try to give Essex (as opposed 
to Elizabeth) Catholic support and so make him an idea as well as 
a romance hero, no author has yet successfully idea-ized Elizabeth 
and Essex either in their love or in their conflict. Neither stood it 
for anything except himself in their relationships, and the bare \ 
story of individuals is hardly worth one reading: it is journalism. 

The idea-izing process may yet be accomplished. Maxwell i 
Anderson began an attempt. But if our speculations are plaus- 
ible, probably the idea-izing will never happen and the story will 
remain minor, fit for one reading in each successive version, but 
wanting carry-over (like Poe’s “Raven” before Poe added the 
last two stanzas of the poem) for the memory or imagination. 
For it is our theory that the idea-izing must have been, as in the 
opposition between Elizabeth and either of the Marys, original in ) 
the actual story of the persons involved, engrossing the principles 
and prejudices of important groups of by-standers, so enlarging H 
the conflict beyond its own time and place, to make a “classic” 
legend. 

Retrospectively one would guess that the fate of Essex con- 
cerned no important groups on principle and that even in his own 
time, consequently, his death was a topic for court-gossip rather 
than for civil(ized) passions—it was merely picturesque or ro- 
mance-ish, not meaningful and epical. Carried over into other 
semi-historical legends, this theory might illuminate both history i 
and literature. Anyway, Mr. Blair has had an opportunity, and ih 
made a lot of it, to study a literary tradition that was never i 


pre-historic and that therefore can be brought into focus. i 


by Curtis Bradford 


PERILOUS BALANCE 


Peritous Batance: THe Tracic Genius or Swirt, Jounson, AND Sterne. By 

| W. B. C. Watkins. Princeton University Press. 1939. $2.00. 

: Mr. Walter Watkins’ collection of critical essays, Perttous 

| BaLance, is a distinguished performance. His first essay, “Absent 

| Thee from Felicity”, attempts to isolate the source of the tragic 
| power of Swift’s best work. If the reason is made the highest 
| quality in a system of values, if it is revered as such, the contrast 
| between the world as it should be and the world as it is will be 

a tragic contrast. The enlightenment resulting from this deifica- 

| tion of reason will be overwhelmed when the facts of human ex- 

istence are observed. Swift’s painful experience of this contrast 
plus his consummate ability as an artist are responsible for the 
Hh tragic emotions aroused in us by A Mopesr Proposat and the 
| fourth voyage of Gulliver. These are the main points in Mr. 
| Watkins’ analysis. At the end the reader still wonders whether 
| it is not Swift’s life that was the tragedy, wonders whether any 
of his works arouse in us the kind of emotion aroused by Hamlet 
| and Lear (Mr. Watkins makes the analogy). Isn’t Gulliver’s 
fourth voyage more painful than tragic? Gulliver appears to us too 
fastidious to be human; his dislike of his fellows is too much 
based on sheer sensuous morbidity, a morbidity carried to such 
extremes that it becomes a denial of life. Swift fails to be tragic 
because he fails to maintain even a perilous balance between rea- 
son and sense, between that obstinate faculty that imagines man 
as he may be and that other which sees man as he is. 

The second and third essays, “Vive la Bagatelle” and “The 
Castle of Indolence”, are less interesting. The first investigates 
Johnson’s curious and often contradictory reactions to Swift and 
explains them satisfactorily; the second traces Johnson’s life- 
long fight against sloth with sympathy and insight. More can be 
said concerning the final essay on Johnson, “Dangerous Prevalence 
of the Imagination”. Mr. Watkins shows that Johnson feared 


it 


imagination because his own, though powerful, was diseased and 
morbid, largely given over to a contemplation of death. It was 
only by the exercise of a rigid control that Johnson maintained the 
perilous balance of sanity. The result of this control was a per- it 
sonality of unusual strength, but the control had an inhibiting 
effect on Johnson’s writing. Surely Mr. Watkins is right when he 
says that we find Johnson’s work most interesting when we occa- 
sionally get a glimpse of that seething imagination it so seldom 
reflects. Mr. Watkins’ failure to carry us from Johnson to John- i 
son’s books makes us wonder again whether they can be made / 
to come alive, since they fail to reflect what is for us the most in- 
teresting aspect of his personality. Wil 

The long essay on Sterne, “Yorick Revisited”, can safely be Hi 
called magnificent. This is creative criticism because it attacks 
successfully the traditional and widely held estimate of Sterne, 
shows where that estimate is faulty, and lays down the basis for | 
a new and adequate interpretation. The portrait of Sterne that i 
emerges shows us a man who fully exploited his genius, who main- i | 
tained the perilous balance and got out of himself the best there i 
was in him. A full analysis of Sterne’s art proves Mr. Watkins’ ij 
contention that Sterne began the true psychological novel; that i 
he anticipated in many ways the technical virtuosity of such dif- it 
ficult modern writers as Mann, Proust, and Virginia Woolf; that ‘a 
he also anticipated certain of their themes, particularly the re- 
lative and ambiguous nature of time. 

Mr. Wakins is so able a critic that we hope he will not in the 
future confine himself to historical scholarship. His style, though 
over-precious at times and occasionally the victim of that special 
pitfall of academic writers, the buried quotation, is often brilliant, | 
always clear, and never dull. He is capable of that creative reading ») 
which is so nearly a lost art. He is too fond of drawing analogies . 
to Shakespeare, and at times assumes too much knowledge on the 
part of his readers. But he illustrates admirably the genuine and 
too often forgotten virtues of the academic critic. 
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RADIANT AND TRIUMPHANT 


TestaMENT OF Frienpsuip. The Story of Winifred Holtby. By Vera Brittain. 
The Macmiilan Company. 1940. $2.50. 

: | “This alone is to be feared—the closed mind, the sleeping imag- 
a ination, the death of the spirit. The death of the body is to 
| that, I think, a little thing”. Winifred Holtby’s own words, quoted 
| in TESTAMENT OF FRIENDSHIP, are a Clue to her life: the maturing 
! mind, the deepening imagination, the dauntless spirit, wrestling 
with death and filling her thirty-seven years with “lovely life”. 

| Winifred Holtby was born in Yorkshire of yeoman-farmer 
parents (her mother, the prototype of Alderman Mrs. Beddows 
| in Sourn Rivne, became the first woman Alderman of the East 
| Riding County Council), who not only sent her to Oxford but 
i gave her the small income that made possible her life in London. 
She never needed to revolt against family or tradition; they were 
the source of her strength, the stuff of her finest work. Her 
life-long struggle between social conscience and creative imagi- 
nation, the continual inroads of family, friends, and “causes” on 
her writing, were due partly to inherited sense of obligation; 
more to the pressures of those post-war, or rather between-war, 
years; most of all, to her own overflowing generosity. 

Even the war, which sent her from Oxford to a year’s service 
with the W. A. A. C., did not directly shatter her life. But Bill, 
the childhood friend whose wound she dressed, whose love poems 
| she scorned, and whom she loved ever after, returned a war 
casualty of the spirit, to drift, charming and incorrigible, in and 
| out of her life. She drew him as Bill Durrant in Manpoa, 

Manpoa! She poured her unfulfilled love into the heroine of 
Soutu Ripinc. He came back when she was dying; on her last 
morning she told her mother, “When I’m better, Bill and I are 
going to get married”. 

A brief review can hardly hardly touch Winifred Holtby’s 
various experiences: her stream of journalistic writings for Lady 
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Rhondda’s Time anp Tipe and many periodicals—writing that 
came so easily; her novels, written with such “grief and labour”; 
the crowded South African trip that sent her back to crusade for 
the rights of native laborers; her years of working for sex equality 
and for peace; her devoted friendships with Vera Brittain and so a 
many others; her final gallant effort of writing Sourn Ripinc un- | 
der sentence of death. We grieve for her unwritten books, her | 
untimely death. But she herself overleaped tragedy. She did 
write one memorable novel; she lived a yet more memorable life. 
One would like another biography of Winifred Holtby—not 
a “testament” but a simpler story, uncluttered by laboriously 
described scenery and irrelevant trivia, told mainly in her own 
words and with her own swift racy vigor and humor. But from HI 
this sincere, devoted, overwritten memorial, and from her own Ht 
novels and the Letrers To a Frienp, one may paint one’s own | i 
portrait of the radiant, triumphant spirit that was Winifred ai 
Holtby. 


by Frances W. Knickerbocker i 


THE STRANGE Story OF HaveE.Lock ELLIs 


Mr Lire Autcbiography of Havelock Ellis. Houghton Miflin. Boston. 1939. 
3-75. 

Here is the autobiography of the man whom H. L. Mencken 
once called “undoubtedly the most civilized Englishman of his gen- 
eration”. And it is one of the most baffling of books. For the man 
whose Srupies IN THE PsycHoLocy or Sex (prosecuted for “ob- 
scenity” in 1898) opened a forbidden realm and made sex respect- 
able, reveals the failures of his own experience; the man who spoke 
so persuasively of the art of love lays bare the long tragedy of i 
his own love. ai 
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Nowadays our young autobiographers may write freely of their 
transgressions if they do it with style, and humor. But Have- 
lock Ellis has no transgressions—and no humor. The civilized 
sense of irony, the luminous style of his earlier writings fail here 
before the tragic ironies of his own life. As one wades through 
the dull details of his ancestry, the solemn account of his un- 
distinguished boyhood, the page-long descriptions of his appear- 
ance, one almost forgets that he was in his day a torchbearer of the 
human spirit. 

Born in the year of Tue Oricin or Species, Havelock Ellis was 
inevitably an earnest Victorian. Some of his assured early writ- 
ing already “dates”. By the time he was nineteen, as his bio- 
grapher Houston Peterson has pointed out, Ellis’s life work was 
chosen, his mental, and—as we now see—his emotional, make-up 
were fixed. Yet his “conversion” in the Australian bush, retold 
in Tue Dance oF Lire and recently in the symposium I Be.ieve; 
has the timeless quality of unassailable spiritual experience. By 
that deep sense of harmony with Nature, akin to Meredith’s poetic 
faith, Havelock Ellis escaped the post-Victorian despair and won 
an invincible serenity. 

It is the strange story of his marriage that fills two-thirds of his 
autobiography, and reveals far more of himself than he under- 
stands. The strain of temperamental discords and abnormal 
tendencies was intensified by the very freedoms and separations 
on which this modern marriage was so confidently built. Begun 
like a comedy by Bernard Shaw, it grew into a tragedy of 
frustrated needs and desires that make his wife’s last letters, 
the story of her last months, almost unbearably painful. Yet 
theirs was a great love, a love almost without sex, but a love that 
filled both their lives with anguish and joy. 

This is not the great autobiography, to be set beside the Con- 
Fessions of Saint Augustine and Rousseau, that Havelock Ellis 
tried so long and hard to write. It is too conscious of his “finest 
moments”, too solemn—which is not the same as serious. It is 
not simple and inevitable enough. But it was written in sincerity, 
sometimes in humility, by one who has helped to liberate us all, 
to tell something of that art of loving “in which one becomes a 
master too late”. 
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